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An Editorial— 





The Victory of DeGaul 


E GAULLE’S success in the French elections is 
the most important though unwanted achieve- 
’ ment of the French Communist Party and of 
the new Comintern. It was not easy to forge one 
solid bloc out of the traditional diversity of French 
political parties, and it was not easy to make anti- 
Communism and anti-Sovietism the main issue in 
France’s political struggles. -If de Gaulle has suc- 
geeded, it is because in their bid for power the 
Communists, before reaching their main objective, 
have erected a barrier stronger than themselves. De 
Gaulle had been obliged to retire because of oppo- 
sition to his notions of “strong government.” Now 
half of France or more is clamoring for de Gaulle 
to come back. 
De Gaulle has neither a program nor a well-defined 
olicy. In a sense, he may be considered a big 
average Frenchman, a man of the boulevards and 
avenues and streets of French cities and towns. His 
own evolution is typical of the evolution of his 
country. As a leader of the resistance movement, he 
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MAURICE THOREZ 
Is His Party French—or Russian? 


‘surrounded himself with Communists; as the -head 
of the government, his first visit was to Moscow; 
he pardoned Maurice- Thorez, the deserter, and al- 
‘Towed him to return to France to head a party set 
for insurrection. Then de Gaulle gradually began 
fo turn—against the Communists, against Moscow 
and Soviet imperialism. Actually, his program today 
#mounts to nothing more than resistance to the growth 
of Communism in France and to Soviet expansion in 
the world. This vagué and inadequate plank—in 
eect, the Truman Doctrine transplanted to French 
soil—combines with a striving for a strong personal 
Tegime, with’ a marked trend toward “Caesarism.” 
And millions of Frenchmen vote approval of these 
dencies! 


* * 


REACTION TO WHAT? 


b} ‘BHIS is reaction! The Communist press persistently 
Wails. As yet this charge is absurd. The men who 
'| Voted for de Gaulle are the same who only a few 
; ” years ago were fighting German Nazism, who re- 
turned from German slavery, whose brothers, fathers 
and wives fought in the maquis, risking their 

es in a grand struggle for the re-establishment of 
@emocratic government in a free France. The quest 
for liberty was their strongest emotion, the abolition 
of all kinds of despotism was their goal. Can one 
tall them reactionaries? In social terms, these millions 
are neither “landlords and capitalists” nor the cap- 
s tains of industry and finance. In the big cities of 
France, where the elections took place, the majority 
of the population are workers, and de Gaulle could 





not have won without a considerable part of the 
workers voting for him. While the Communist leader- 
ship is entrenched in the trade union offices, many 
of their rank-and-file membership are prepared to 
shift allegiance into the opposite camp. 

This popular movement is a reaction to French 
Communism but is not political reaction per se. The 
immediate future depends to a large degree on the 
tactics of the Communists. They have brought into 
being the de Gaullism of our days, and by their 
tactics they can push it, or keep it from going, to the 
extreme right. 

If Thorez’ party were an independent French party, 
as it professes to be, it would draw the logical con- 
clusions from the present situation. It would realize 
that an overwhelming force is taking shape, a power 
capable of crushing the Communists in an open 
battle; it would beat a retreat; it would change its 
policy and submit to the will of the majority of the 
French people. But French Communism is far from 
being independent. It has been preparing and train- 
ing military formations which include many 
thousands of its most militant and fanatic followers. 
It disposes of a certain quantity of arms. Within the 
big cities, its offices are fortresses. Now these power 
centers and private armies will have to be destroyed. 
The Communists have infiltrated into important gov- 
ernment positions, and in many cities the police force 
is their obedient tool. Communist cells have been 
established in the army and air force with the aim 
of sabotaging any action against any other of the 
“new democracies.” Now an end will have to be put 
to this situation, 

It is hardly possible that the French Communist 
Party will accept these changes. Inflated in numbers, 
exaggerating its potential and relying too much on 
assistance from the new Comintern and Moscow, it 
will probably try to offer resistance to any attempt 
to dislodge it from its key positions. It will fight 
rather than’ submit. And this is what makes the 
French situation so alarming in its international 
aspects. 

More than one revolutionary uprising in France 
has been quelled after savage fighting; more than 
one despotic regime has emerged in the aftermath 
of its suppression. Uprisings against the majority 
of the people have been doomed from the outset. 
Political strikes have been ineffective; general strikes 
have been successful in France as in other countries 
when directed against an autocratic or tyrannical 
regime—but never a general strike against a general 
election. What makes the situation particularly 
menacing today is the hope of the French Commu 
nists for active last-minute assistance from a powerful 
outside government which disposes of the world’s 
greatest airforce and of the newest methods of warfare. 

Today the French situation is loaded with dyna- 
mite. If civil war breaks out, the consequences are 
unforseeable; but only then could political reaction 
emerge victorious out of the bitterness, blood and 
hatred engendered by civil strife. It is up to the 
Communists to decide which course France is to 
follow and what shall ensue from de Gaulle’s victory 
in October, 1947. 


* * * 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Aun the other parties except the Socialists have 
been drowned. None of them has received more than 
ten percent of the vote. The Socialists are the only 
party of importance besides the two contending 
extremes. 

There was a time—two or three years ago—when 
the French Socialist Party was at its height of popu- 
larity. Great hopes were put on it. Had it realized 
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in time the demands of the hour, France. could have 
avoided the present situation with all its explosive- 
ness. Like other great parties and men of our times, 
its actions were too little and too late. 

When France emerged out of the turmoil of war, 
it was only natural that the Communist leaders of 
the resistance should become members of the govern- 
ment. But the Socialists went so far as to merge with 
the Communists and emphasized their kinship to 
them. Then, when the time came to constitute a non- 
Communist cabinet, they were the stumbling-block 
for a considerable time. They dropped the idea of a 
united Socialist-Communist movement but continued 
to support a government coalition with them. For 
almost two years they avoided serious criticism of 
Communism or of Soviet Russia. They did not dis- 
play boldness and left the initiative to the totali- 
tarians. They lagged behind developments. 

The discussion persists within the French Socialist 
Party whether collaboration with the Communists 
against de Gaulle’s movement is desirable. Under 
the present circumstances, the very idea of such a 
coalition is appalling. Not only in France but 
throughout the world the isolation of Communism is 
the order of the day, and any party which misreads 
the handwriting on the wall must suffer a decline 
in popular support. 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











The Trend to the Left 


there is nothing in common among 

such distinct developments as the 
new agrarian revolution in China and 
the discussions about religion in the 
Soviet press, between the resurrection 
of the Comintern and Slav nationalism, 
between Vyshinsky’s diatribes in the 
United Nations and 
Tito’s menacing 
gestures against 
Italy. Actually all 
these events, along 
with a great many 
others, are part of 
the same pattern 
—of a grand-scale 
turn to the left in 
the policies of the 
Soviet Union as 
well as of the 
Communist Parties 
throughout the world. 

The underlying idea, the great con- 
cepts and designs of Communism, are 
well-guarded secrets of the Kremlin. 
Gone are the days when every move was 
explained in terms of the basic ideology, 
when every maneuver was commented 
on in detail, when the strategy of Com- 
munism lay bare before the world in the 
form of frank speeches and documents, 
Today everything is veiled in secrecy. 
Andrei Zhdanov’s report at the confer- 
ence of the new Comintern has been 
made public—in part. But there are 
undoubtedly important parts that will 
remain secret, as will the discus- 
sions which took place at that con- 
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ference. The millions of Communists, 
and the non-Communist world as 
well, are obliged to guess and piece to- 
gether the separate and individual] moves 
and actions of the Soviet world to draw 
their conclusions. 

These moves and actions produce the 
picture of a rapid and ever accelerating 
shift of Communist policy from war- 
time moderation to a hysterical and ad- 
venturous frenzy of Communist “left- 
ism.” Here are a few examples: 


* * 


Tue Chinese Communist Party, al- 
ways a sensitive and obedient pupil of 
Moscow, has just adopted a new agrar- 
ian program of tremendous importance: 
it bodes the renewal of civil war among 
the Chinese peasantry. Chinese Com- 
munism has gone through all the phases 
of agrarian revolution. There was a 
time when only big landlords were dis- 
possessed; at other times, the property 
of all landlords was to be seized and 
redistributed. There was a time, during 
the war against Japan, when the 
agrarian revolution was stopped; and 
only at moments when the Communist 
leadership both in Moscow and in China 
prepared an all-out attack against the 
Central government was the agrarian 
revolution also directed against the 
“rich” peasants (the counterpart of the 
Russian kulaks) quite a few of whom 
would be considered poverty-stricken 
tenants by American standards. To dis- 
possess those “rich” peasants means to 
carry the struggle into every village, to 


accompany it by extreme terrorism. 

It is an old adage of Stalin’s that in 
order to raise the revolutionary en- 
thusiasm of the Chinese peasantry in 
the war against the Kuomintang, a pro- 
found agrarian upheaval, yielding ma- 
terial benefits for the peasantry, must 
accompany the Communist armies’ drive 
for power. In prewar days Stalin re- 
peatedly instructed the Chinese party 
through the Comintern to “deepen” the 
revolutionary process. After 1937 the 
agrarian revolt ceased. Now comes the 
new decree of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party which not 
only abolishes land ownership by the 
landlords but also commands the ex- 
propriation of the “rich” peasants. 
Translated into political language, this 
means that Chinese Communism is pre- 
paring to make an all-out atiack on the 
forces of the Central Government and 


that a decisive showdown is near. 
* ~~ ” 


Since the early days of the war a 
lot has been written about the new 
attitude of the Communist Party toward 
religion in Russia. American readers 
were told a lot of nonsense by famous 
foreign correspondents about the com- 
plete freedom of religion ostensibly re- 
introduced by Stalin. It is true that 
considerable changes did take place dur- 
ing the war and that the persecution of 
churches and religious congregations 
ceased. 

Now a reverse movement is gaining 
momentum. Pravda, 
the mouthpiece of the Communist Youth 
League, states that “a young person 
cannot be a member of the Komsomol 
if he is not free of religious convictions.” 
The. Komsomo! embraces practically all 
the youth in the and probably 
a majority in the villages. Membership 
in the League is important, just as it 
was almost unavoidable in Germany to 
join the Hitlerjugend. “No compromise 
is possible between and 
priestism and idealism.” There is noth- 
ing novel in this as an expression of 
principle. But for some time the dis- 
cussion of such problems was carefully 
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materialism, 





avoided, and many members of the 

Komsomol have attended church serve 

ices in the last six years. Soon this will 

again be made impossible. A new attack 

is in the offing, and the first. shot hag 

already been fired. 
” 


* *” 


W uen the Slav conferences began to 
be held in Moscow in 1942-43, they were 
widely publicized abroad. A new “Slay 
movement” was proclaimed under Soviet 
auspices. The Russian people, it was 
stated, would lead all the other Slav na- 
tions in their struggle for “democracy.” 
Soon the Comintern was abolished, and 
the world was given to understand that 
the place of the insurrectionist Inter- 
national had been taken by a limited 


tent of Russian interest. A Slavic coali- 





group of nations that constitute the ex. | W 
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tion instead of the Comintern! 

The so-called Slav movement, arti. 
ficially generated and spoon-fed by Mose 
cow, continues to exist; and only recent. 
Jy an American Slav Conference onee 
again convened for the purpose of hail. 
ing the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
The new Comintern, however, comprises 
all the Slav nations in the Soviet sphere, 
along with Rumania, Hungary and 
others who are in no way akin to the 
Slavs. Of course they enjoy the same 
rights as their Slav brethren. But while 
the Slav congresses are mere manifesta 
tions and gestures, the new Comintern is 
a body for action. 

In the United Nations, 
leads the “Slavie bloc” 
preferential treatment and 
seats for the Slay member-states. Yet 
the bearer of the Slav banner would 
only be too happy to see Rumania, 
Hungary, and Albania admitted to the 
United Nations since he is sure of their 
votes. If he succeeds, instead of a 
Slavie bloc he will have the, image of 
the Comintern in the United Nations. 

The new “slavophilism” and “pan- 
slavism” have fooled many intelligent 
observers abroad. Today the wartime 
propaganda tools have been discarded, 
and Communism once again appears in 
its old colors. 
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Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Annals of the Innocents 


Y separation from the serene 
M and easy-going academic ranks 

—when the slow-moving anti- 
Socialist forces finally got into action— 
was surprisingly friendly and painless. 
Certain aspects were even amusing. 
Since the moving forces were among the 
Regents and influential alumni rather 
than among the 
professors and 
students, my rela- 
tions with my as- 
remained 
normal. Aetion to 
rid the university 
of the instructor 
who had come in 
some circles to be 
regardedasa 
danger to the great 
state of Michigan 
was up to no less 
a person than the university President 


sociates 





Bohn 


himself. 

This incident occurred at the moment 
of a change of administrations. James 
Angell, the distinguished diplomat who 
had led the university to the position of 
which it has occupied ever 


prominence 
since, was finally being relieved of 
duties which he had for some years 


sought to lay down. He had long since 
in subtle and diplomatic ways expressed 
his disapproval of my mixing in the 
vexatious social messes cutsde of our 
halls of learning. I was left under no 
misapprehension as to what would 


eventually happen to me under his 
regime or that of anyone like him. 

But, as things turned out, the retire- 
ment of President Angell had no in- 
fluence at all upon my fate. When the 
old captain stepped down the Regents 
did a characteristic thing. Instead of 
looking about and selecting a leader 
from among the distinguished educators 
who were available, they chose for his 
successor the one among their own em- 
ployees who looked and acted most like 
a college president. His name was Harry 
Hutchins, and he had served for some 
years as Dean of the Law School. Dur- 
ing his first years as head of the institu- 
tion [ became well-acquainted with him, 
and, strange to say, I think of him now 
with real affection. 

But during the numerous and pro- 
tracted conferences with this college 
president I could not get out of my head 
the sense of puzzlement over the process 
by which such a man had become head 
of a great educational institution. He 
looked precisely like one of Peter Arno’s 
stuffed shirts. He had been for years 
a conventiona] teacher of law and had 
become Dean of the Law School because 
he looked like a dean. And because of 
his looks and, too, because he had never, 
never done or said an improper thing, 
he became, in due course, President. But 
in all my talks with him—and_ they 
ranged over wide fields—I never heard 
him utter a word which might suggest 
the idea that he knew what a university 


should mean to a state or nation. He 
just did and said what he was supposed 
to do and say. As far as he was con- 
cerned, the great institution simply 
marked ‘time. Since Fielding H, Yost, 
the football coach, was a far more 
imaginative and enterprising person and 
the football team continued to shed 
glory on all of us, the Regents were, I 
suppose, satisfied with what was going 
on. There would be little use in record- 
ing these observations were it not for 
the fact that many American universi- 
ties still have the sort of trustees who 
select this sort of man for president. 


How it happens that I recall such a 
stiff and conventional official with 
amused affection remains to be ex- 
plained. When I was first called to the 
inner sanctum of this man who held my 
immediate fate in his hands, I was slow- 
ly, kindly and with dignity informed of 
the charges against me. The blow was 
softened by general commendation of 
my academic record. With warm ap- 
proval President Hutchins attested the 
fact that I had not used my university 
position to instil into my students the 
virus of Socialism. You would have 
thought from the way in which this 
dignitary approached the subject that I 
was about to medal or a 
promotion. 

I was, naturally, forewarned by some 
inner: sense that something quite differ- 
ent was to follow. Stowly and porten- 
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visiting the scattered industrial cities 
of Michigan to lecture upon the prob- 
lems of the day from the Socialist point 
of view. In many places I had had in 


my audiences mayors, legislators and 
business leaders. Often I had been asked 
questions by these men and had entered 
into arguments with them. Before my 
eyes I saw evidence that most of these 
hecklers were influential alumni of the 
university—and that they knew how to 
bring pressure to bear where it would 
count. 

President Hutchins sat wearily watch- 
ing me as I leafed through these ex- 
hibits. When I had finished he spoke 
sadly, like a man who is caught in a 
painful dilemma: “What can I do? I 
But these 


men are leaders in their communities. 


don’t want to drive you out. 


We depend upon them-for gifts to the 
university. Some of them are members 
of the Legislature, and it is from the 
Legislature that we get our appropria- 
tions. No matter what my feelings, I 
cannot disregard them.” 

This was only the first of many con- 
ferences. In the kindness of his heart 
President Hutchins clung to the last to 
the thought that I might be induced to 
change my ways and save him from the 
inconvenience of being forced te g@ 
contrary to his natural impulses. Why 
couldn’t I just be a good boy and spend 
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tously the President drew from his desk my Saturdays and Sundays having & the gat 
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scattered all over the state. Some, even, fortably remain a Socialist to the end and the 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
\W the Congressional inquiry into 
the operations of the Commu- 
nist propaganda machine in the motion 
picture industry has hardly more than 
raised the curtain on its scheduled 
three-weeks run, it is already evident 
even to casual observers here that the 
golden harvest days are just about fin- 
ished for the Communists in Hollywood. 
What has killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs is the fact of the Con- 
gressional inquiry. The daily press has 
given endless columns to the testimony 
of the big stars, famous directors and 
top-rank executives. Every newspaper 
in America has carried these stories. 
That means a national spotlight has 
been turned on the Communist propa- 
ganda machine in Hollywood. 

That is uniquely the function of this 
}or any inquiry by a Congressional com- 
mittee. And once more it demonstrates 
what all experience with the Communists 


has taught ... that the one thing the 





Spotlight 
on Hollywood 


By Jonathan Stout 


Communists cannot bear is the broad 
light of day on their activities. 


That the Communists understand this 
is demonstrated by the frantic efforts 
they. are making here to confuse the 
public about the facts and the proper 
function of a Congressional inquiry. As 
reported below by David Constable, the 
Communists attempted to put on a rival 
show in Washington with the object of 
persuading uninformed people that they 
are not getting a “fair trial” before 
the House Committee on Un-Americon 
Activities. 

That, of course, is the blandest “lie” 
of their counter-propaganda. The fact 
is that a Congressional inquiry is not a 
courtroom trial. No Gengressional in- 
quiry. ever has been a “trial,” nor is it 
intended to be one. It is properly what 
it says it is, an inquiry. Courtroom trials 
may follow as a consequence of Congres- 
sional inquiries, but that is a matter for 
later development. 

Attorney 


Charles J. Katz of Holly- 





Gallagher, attempted early in the current 
hearing to give the appearance that his 
clients were not getting a “fair trial.” 
It was typical of arrogant Communist 
propaganda to smear the inquiry itself. 
For, as Katz knew that this was not a 
courtroom proceeding, and that his 
clients would have an opportunity to 
testify on the stand. 

The fact’ that the audience 
large Caucus Room chamber 
House Office Building gave its loudest 
applause to Adolphe Menjou that day 
indicated that the public in Washington 
was not being fooled by the Communist 
efforts to confuse the public. 

The motion picture industry is a sen- 
sitive one. The fact that every news- 
paper in America is carrying the news 
of this inquiry is the important fact. 
Certainly very little that has been testi- 
fied so far can be regarded as “news” 
by those who have long known the facts 
about Hollywood. Nor are these things 


in the 


“news” in Hollywood itself. The men 
testifying this week in Washington 
have been saying the same things in 


Hollywood for two or more years. 

But Hollywood paid little or no atten- 
tion until the natio’s press and radio 
turned the spotlight on. Now the movie 
moguls in Hollywood are suddenly scur- 
rying to respond to public opinion. Their 
guess is that the public does not want 
its movies to be mediums for Communist 
propaganda. 


in the. 


Washington and the 


wood, law partner of Communist Leo. 





NEW MAN—-NEW JOB 


A new face in national and international 
labor circles is Philip M. Kaiser, who 
was named first director of the newly 
created Office of International Labor 
Affairs in the Labor Department. Kaiser 
served as executive assistant to Labor 
Secretary Schwellenbach for the past 
year, and previously as economic analyst 
in the Federal Reserve System and as 
Economic Administration 
expert. 


a Foreign 





That’s why the Communist propagan- 
da machine throughout the nation is 
hollering so loud. 

The conflict in Washington is a strug- 
gle between two sides for the prize of 
public opinion. 
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Who 


We National Socialists have never 
maintained that we were represen- 
tatives of a democratic viewpoint, 
but we have openly declared that 
we only made use of democratic 
means in order to gain power, and 
that after the seizure of power we 
would ruthlessly deny to our oppo- 
fents all these means which they 
had granted us during the time of 
our. opposition. . . —Adolf Hitler, 
Dec. 10, 1940. 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Gom- 
W munists and their henchmen 
this week prepared to test the 
eonstitutionality of the right of Con- 
gress to investigate infiltration into key 
Positions in Hollywood. 
At a crowded meeting of the faithful 
hel¢ on Monday of this week. The Holly- 
wood darlings of the Daily Worker de- 


Activities Committee. Alvah Bessie, 
Herbert Biberman, Ring Lardner, Jr., 
Dalton Trumbo, Gordon Kahn, Howard 
Koch, John Howard Lawson, Albert 
Maltz and Samuel Ornitz were among 
19 subpoenaed, who, through Larry 
Parks and other spokesmen, labelled 
any attempt by Congress to uproot Com- 
munist infiltrators in Hollywood as 
“Fascist.” The Committee’s intent, they 
declared, is not to exorcise Communists 
but rather to control the ideology pre- 
Sented in Hollywood films. 

Although radio spot announcements 
heralded the meeting as a discussion 
®n whether the Thomas Committee was 


3 ottempting to discover Communists or 


impose “thought control” on America, 
the gathering was notable only for the 
Similarity of the scripts—which were 
apparently written by the same hack— 
and the unveiling -to public scrutiny of 
& new front man—Larry Parks. Parks, 
of course, won his laurels as Al Jolson’s 
imitator in the movie of the same name. 
His latest imitation was not as succes- 
ful, consisting solely of oral repetition, 
pWith gestures, of the Lincoln quotation 
Well-worn by the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers: “This country with its 


OCNOER ial. 





¢lared war on the Thomas Un-American . 


Tries to Control Thought? 


By David Constable 


institutions belongs to the people who 
inhabit it....” Perhaps he was not in 
good voice, but Parks did not attempt 
to sing Earl Robinson’s ditty. Except 
for invective, however, the meeting did 
not live up to its spot announcements— 
there was no serious discussion. 

Despite the presence of Messrs. Kenny 
and Crum, the well-publicized idols of 
the Communist ._press—foy the moment, 
at least—it was apparent that a new 
fellow-traveler had been born. Served 
as the piece de resistance, Larry Parks 
was unveiled last to the audience, after 
proper genuflections from Robert 
Kenny, the chairman. In addition to his 
imitative talents, Parks displayed his 
political credo to a waiting world, an- 
nouncing to the assembled multitude 
that he was a “Wilson-Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace Democrat.” Perhaps, that was a slip 
of the tongue, for to the knowing 
the hyphenated phraseology betokened 
Parks’ familiarity with another hyphen- 
ated bit of terminology often used by 
the faithful: “Marxist-Leninist--Stalin- 
ist.” 


Parks reached the climax of his script 
in a style of muted thunder. With 
proper pauses as cues for audience ap- 
plause, he thundered that the Thomas 
Committee threatened his right to free- 
dom .of thought and expression. He 
quoted from an article in Harpers by 
Professor Henry Steele Commager 
which erticized the Committee for defin- 
ing loyalty to America solely in terms 
of devotion to the status quo. Any crit- 
ical discussion of America—according 
to Parks description of the Commager 
article—would result in a smear of the 
author by the Thomas Committee. 


This quotation, his speech, and the 
speeches of the others at the wailing 
wall, however, begged the main issues: 
(1) How can an essentially democratic 
society effectively prevent Communist 
totalitarian penetration of key sectors 
of the public opinion front, and so avoid 
a poisoning of the public mind? (2) Is 
such an organized attempt now being 
undertaken with renewed vigor in the 


film, newspaper and book publishing 
industries ? 


To Neu Leader readers the history of 
the Communists—in the arts, the 
professions and the trade union move- 
ment—by this time is neither new nor 
startling. To Larry Parks, the latest 
ingenue cast in the dubious role of Com- 
munist shill—who last’ Monday night 
was appalled by the “cringing” of 
Messrs. Warner and Goldwyn before the 
Thomas committee—a brief introduction 
to Communist-controlled culture might 
be revealing. There are many exhibits; 
two will suffice. As an artist and actor, 
as Chairman Kenny dubbed his 19 
proteges, Parks should note the nause- 
ating mea culpa of Shostakovich, who 
publicly beat his breast and assured his 
Soviet keepers that Lady Macbeth from 
Minsk was a bourgeois and right-devia- 
tionist opera. It wouldn’t happen again, 
he promised. 


Another exhibit, much nearer home, 
was the totalitarian control exercised 
by Communists in the New York WPA 
Theater Project, It is but an open secret 
that known anti-Communist actors and 
directors—no matter how talented and 
needy—would not be admitted if they 
dared oppose the party line. If indeed 
the Thomas Committee seeks to impose 
“thought control” on American artists 
they should seek instruction from past 
grand masters of the art—from the 
Communists, and their fellow-travelers, 
the friends of Larry Parks. 


Had Parks listened carefully to his 
fallow-speakers he could have discovered 
ideology of his sponsors. Dalton 
Trumbo told the audience—which in- 
cluded FCC Commissioner Clifford Durr, 
it is reported—that good Americans 
may now be imprisoned without just 
cause. Among his good Americans he 
included Howard Fast, Eugene Dennis, 
Carl Marzani and Hans Eisler. From 
these men, Trumbo said, “I cannot and 
would not disassociate myself—even if 
I could.” Parks too, has apparently dis- 
Jained to similarly disassociate himself. 


the 


~ NO COMMENT 


“Senator Blah, are you a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1948?” 

“Young fellow, don’t you know 
that no man is a candidate for that 
high office until he is duly nominated 
by a majority vote of the delegates 
of the several states, meeting in reg- 
ular convention?” 

“I mean, Senator, will you run if 
nominated?” 

“Well, son, I aim to serve this 
great nation to the full extent of my 
humble capacity in whatever office I 
am deemed to be useful—” 

“Then I can say you will run?”, 

“__As I have, as I may say so, in 
more than a quarter of a century of 
honest and unflagging public service.” 

“So you will?” e 

“I am a servant of the people, one 
who seeks to do the bidding of the 
majority as expressed through the 








instrumetnality of the democratic | 
ballot.” | 
“Fine! I'll say that Senator J. | 


Bletherford Blah declares himself in | 
the race for the White House.” 

“Not so fast, son. Nothing of the 
kind. Just tell them that the Sen- 
ater is too busy with the work 
on important committees to give a 
thought to his political future.” 











—Richard Armour —— 








“CONGRESS GETTING 
OUT OF HAND” 


“It is time to consider our legislators 
in their true character. Not as sentinels 
to watch the executive merely but as 
those most likeiy to exceed their dele- 
gated authority. If this union shall ever 
be destroyed by an error or fault of an 
internal origin, it will not be by the 
executive but by legislative usurpation. 
The former is easily enough restrained, 
while the latter, cloaked under the ap- 
pearance of legality and representation, 
is all too apt to carry the public senti- 
ment with it.” 


—James Fennimore Cooper in 1834. 
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Prosecution or Persecution? 








The “Witch-Hunt’ 
Smoke Screen 


By Fulton Oursler 
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N the next 12 months disclosures 
are going to be made in this coun- 
try that will most, probably ignite 
public indignation. 

One will be the report of a Federal 
Grand Jury in New York. Secretly, 
ever since the exposure of disloyal 
Canadian Government employees a year 
ago, this jury has been exploring similar 
operations in the United States. 

Ancther revelation will stem from the 
Atomic Energy Act. Under this law, 
Congress ordered the FBI to investi- 
gate the loyalty of 75,000 persons em- 
ployed on secret projects. 

In addition, there is the continued 
activity of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This group’s 
job is to discover subversive activities 
in the United States and to consider 
whether legislation is required to meet 


~em 


the conditions uncovered. 

Some results of these inquiries are 
quite likely to shock the American 
people. That is why, hoping te discredit 
the findings in advance, agents of for- 
eign powers are already beating the 
drums of “persecution” and sounding 
the cry of “witch hunt.” Some sincere 
American liberals are also disturbed, 
fearing that the United States Govern- 
ment is cracking down, not on its ene- 
mies, but on liberalism itself; that in 
the name of safety, political freedom 


may be destroyed. 
* * * 


Avy return to the tactics of A. 
Mitchell Palmer when he was Wilson’s 
Attorney General after World War I, 
would be abhorrent to American public 
opinion. The people of the United States 
are more jealous of personal liberties 
today than ever before. They are de- 
termined to protect themselves equally 
against leftist and rightist totalitarians 
—and each type uses the other as a 
bugaboo in order to betray the demo- 
Thoughtful citizens, 
dead against Communism, realize that 


———— PLEASE NOTE —— 

Several sentences were omitted | 
from the box accompanying the | 
artick “The Career of John T. | 
McManus,” which we printed last | 
week. They were to the effect that 
the article was part of a compre- 
hensive study on Communist infil- 
tration techniques in the American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO), prepared by 
the editors of “Counterattack: The 
Newsletter of Facts on Commnu- 
nism,” 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. | 


cratic principle. 


Fulton Oursler was born in Maryland in 1893. Starting as a reporter for 
the Baltimore American, he soon assumed editorial duties involving music and 
dramatie criticism. He later served as editor of the Metropolitan Magazine, and 
of Liberty. He is the author of many books, articles and movie scenarios. He 
has traveled and lectured throughout the United States and also in Palestine, 
Egypt, China, Japan, European and South American countries. He broadcasts 
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the ranting of ambitious politicians has 
never helped. Such men have indis- 
criminately pinned the label of “Red” 
on progressives, liberals and. Commu- 
nists alike. The Red scares whipped un 
by such people actually give the Com- 
munists ammunition. All criticism of 
subversive activities, they argue, is 
“Red-baiting” and “witch-hunting.” 

But the FBI is not a Gestapo en- 
gaged in hounding innocent persons, It 
is just as ardent in proving a person 
loyal as it is in adducing the facts 
indicating disloyalty. 

Yet the campaign against any loyalty 
investigation is in ‘full swing. Circulars 
advertising a Sacco-Vanzetti 
memorial meeting in New York read in 
part as follows: 


recent 


¢ 

“Today J. Edgar Hoover ‘and his 
pals of the Un-American Committee 
are once more taking orders from 
Wall Street. It is now practically, 
‘contempt of Congress’ to uphold the 
Bill of Rights. The Un-American 
Committee is out to break the unions, 
to keep the mouths of all Americans 
shut while Wall Street is busy on 
plans for another war. They have 
convicted Eugene Dennis, Secretary 
of the Communist Party, and about 
20 non-Communists of phony ‘con- 
tempt’ charges, Dennis and these other 
citizens, as Sacco and Vanzetti did, 
will continue to fight for justice and 
the Bill of Rights on behalf of the 
American people. That means all] of 
us. Your freedom depends on your 
support of these defenders of the Bill 
of Rights. Act now, before it is too 
late.” 

A Henry Wallace mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden was advertised, 
among other things, as a protest against 
“the witch hunt.” The word is now a 
part of a propaganda line. 

Helping in the campaign to minimize 
coming exposure will be officials of our 
ow, Government; strange as it seems, 
under our creed of national tolerance, 
men sympathetic to revolution and 
totalitarianism have been allowed to 
occupy posts in key bureaus for years. 

What are we to believe of: public offi- 
cials who protect such employees? Are 
they traitors to the government that 
hires them? Not always, if at all. They 
are, in the main, merely men whose 
reason has been seduced by the danger- 
ous fallacy that an attack on Commu- 
nism is an attack on progressives and 
liberals. 
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F or example, because of official pro- 
tection, it took mor: than five years to 
blast a perjured Communist, Carl Aldo 
Marzani, out of the Government and 


p.t him behind bars—alithough the full 
facts were known by the authorities, 

In 1942, when the United States had 
just been plunged into war, a character 
and loyalty investigation was made on 
Marzani. This was done at the request 
of the highly confidential and important 
Office of Strategic Services, for which 
Marzani was already at work. In short 
order, FBI agents reported positive in- 
formation that, under an alias, Marzani 
was a member of the Communist Party 
in New York City.,His party name was 
Tony Wales. At one time, it was learned, 
Marzani served as Section Organizer 
for the party in New York. He had 
been energetically connected with Com- 
munist activities and had made speeches 
at Communist meetings. 

When invited to the Bureau for an 
interview, Marzani brazenly denied that 
he had ever participated in any Com- 
munist activities. Once he had signed 
a petition to run Earl Browder for 
Congress, but that matter, he insisted, 
had been presented to him as “a defense 
of civil liberties.” 

The FBI agents had positive proof 
that Marzani was lying. On August 20, 
1942, they notified the Office of Strategic 
Services of the damning information 





JOHN SANTO 
Has He the Right to destroy 
democracy? 


they had developed. The FBI alse fur- 
nished the same information concern- 
ing Marzani to the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Employee Investigation, 
the business of which was to protect 
American confidential war information 
against just such men as Marzani. 

Yet nothing happened to Marzani. He 
was Tetained in his position with OSS. 

Later, it is true, he was transferred— 
but not to serve in some harmless ca- 
pacity; he went to the War Department 
to serve in Military Intelligence! 

Ultimatel y—incredible as it stil] sounds 
—Marzani was taken on the payroll of 
the State Departm-nt, where he was 


x 





retained in a responsible position until 
late 1946. In all his various posts, 
he had access to secret information, 

But on January 17 last, Marzani was 
indicted on 11 counts in Washington for 
fraud’ against the Government. It wag 
charged that—to various representa. 
tives of the Government seeking to Je- 
termine his joyalty and fitness for hig 
job—he had made false statements ree 
garding his connections with the Come. 
munist Party. 

At once the “witch hunt” campaign 
was let loose. The day the indictment 
against Marzani was made public, the 
Communist People’s World wailedg 
“Clark Opens US Witch Hunt; Ex- 
Federal Employee Indicted.” The article 
denounced “Fascist” forces behind the 
indictment. The Daily Worker for Jan- 
uary 22 showed, a picture of Mayrzani 
and his wife over the following caption: 

“Target of Current Washington Witch 
Hunt Is Carlo Aldo Marzani, 35, Shown 
With His Wife, Edith.” 

Marzani was found guilty on all 
counts and was sentenced to serve from 
one to three years in prison. His appeal 
is still to be heard. . 

- - * 


Marzanrs case was not an isolaied 
instance. Consider another singular his. 
tory, the case of Doxey Alphonse Wilker- 
son. During. the early part of 1942 the 
FBI investigated Wilkerson, who was 
on the payroll of the Federal Security 
Administration. The check on him waa 
made because of many mailed-in accus 
gations that Wilkerson belonged to sub 
versive organizations. 

Agents of the FBI established that 
Wilkerson was actually a Communist. 
Moreover, he worked directly out of the 
national office of the party. 

When Wilkerson was interviewed un, 

der oath by FBI agents, he positively 
denied Communist Party membership. 
e Nevertheless, the FBI submitted a 
57-page report on Wilkerson to the head 
of the Federal Security Administration. 
It offered an accumulation of proof 
about this employee’s affiliation with the 
Communist Party and with Communist 
fronts. For a long time nothing hap- 
pened. Then, nine months afterward, the 
Federal Security Administration an- 
nounced that it had made iis own in- 
vestigation and that Wilkerson had been 
exonerated. No action would be taken 
against him. 

Wilkerson resigned his position with 
the Federal Security Adminisiration to 
accept a job with the OPA. Next, on 
January 20, 1943, six months after the 
Federal Security Administration had 
told the FBI that Wilkerson had been 
exonerated even of being a Communist 
sympathizer, Wilkerson himself publicly, 
announced that he had become offic 
cial Communist Party organizer in 
Baltimore! 


Less than a year Jater, Wilkerson was 


elected to the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, then knewn tem. 
porarily as the Communist Political 
Association. He continued as a member 
of the National Committee when the 
Communist Party was “reborn” in July, 
1945. The constitution of the party 
specifically requires that one must have 
beer a member continuously—and in 
good standing—for at least four years 
before being elected te the National 
Committee. So Loxey Wilkerson must 
have been a member of the Communist 
Party as far back as 1941, which 
coincides precisely with the informatjon 
contained in the FBI report submitted 
to the Federal Security Administration 
in 1942. 


Sucu protection of perjured Commu- 
nists from within our Government i8 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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S Professor Orton says, ownership 
A has become a ghostly and passive 
claim to income derived from the 
expenditure of other people’s labor and 
skill. Vast concentrations of economic 
power, operating across world boun- 
daries, are parcelling out the trading 
areas of the world, unencumbered by 


_ popular checks and balances. Within 


natienal states, these private and sov- 
ereign governments have learned how 
to mitigate the rigors of competition 
through identical price quotatons and 
through such gentlemen’s agreements as 
those in the railroad industry recently 
exposed by Rebert. Young. Unilateral 


decisions with respect to prices and pro-_ 


duction levels, made by a small group of 
dominant stockholders and professional 
managers in the basic industries, deter- 
mine the future of every citizen. 

If we are to give current meaning and 
vitality to the liberal heritage, we must 
apply to the institutions of our busi- 
ness enterprise society more crea- 
tive skepticism. Where these institu- 
tions are not in harmony with the tra- 
ditional and enduring values of liberal- 
ism, we must alter them. We must be 


adventurous in the discovery of new. 


techniques for strengthening democracy 
and extending freedom in the age of 
mass production and mass unemploy- 
ment. We must devise methods for dis- 


persing power in the economic as well 
as in the political sphere, through a sys- 
tem of economic checks and balances. 
The purpose of these checks and bal- 
ances will be to provide the overwhelm- 
ing masses of people whose chief or only 
property is in their jobs some measure 
of control over their destiny as pro- 


ducers and consumers. We must seo 
to it that large-scale business enter- 
prise assumes “a more positive and con- 
tinuous responsibility to mankind.” 

How far we are from confronting 
this challenge to strike a tolerable bal- 
ance between freedom and community 
in an industrial society may be judged 
by considering the unhappy record of 
the 80th Congress. The representatives 
of the people met, during the first ses- 
sion of that Congress, against the back-~- 
drop of a serious inflation characterized 
by rapidly rising prices on basic necessi- 
ties, unprecedented industrial profits, 
and critical shortages, particularly in 
housing. Another depression was quite 
generally regarded as inevitable, once 
pent-up demands had been satisfied, 
savings exhausted, and lower-income 
consumers driven from the market by 
inaccessible prices. What did the repre- 
sentatives of the people do in this at- 
mosphere of crisis? They proceeded to 
legislate against organized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was perpe- 
trated in the name of economic liberalism. 
So the Senators were on firm doctrinal 
ground, and nobody seemed troubled by 
the hint of cold power-politics lurking 
in Taft’s frank admission that the pur- 
pose of the Act was to’ curb the power 
of labor and increase the power of man- 
agement. 

Unfortunately, what happened only 
offered additional evidence in support of 
Professor Orton’s conténtion that the 
term liberalism is being extensively mis- 
applied by persons and factions whose 
programs are alien to the liberal tem- 
per. The Taft-Hartley Act strengthened 
management, weakened unions, at least 
temporarily, and left the individual 
worker gloriously free to battle the 
housing shortage, the rising prices, and 
the plans of the steel industry to pro- 
duce 23,000,000 tens less steel in 1950 
than will be needed to assure full em- 
ployment. To further defeat the ends of 
liberalism, the Government through the 
Taft-Hartley Act was to be plunged far 
deeper into every major collective bar- 
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By Victor G. Reuther 
Director, UAW-C1IO Education Department 


gaining relationship than it had ever 


been under the Wagner Act. 
* ” * 


Liarce-scae unionism was a 
natural outgrowth of large-scale busi- 
ness enterprise. The tremendous signifi- 
cance of the rise to dominance of the 
modern corporation was obscured by 
the legal fiction that a corporation is 
a@ person, and by the assumption that it 
is owned and therefore presumably con- 
trolled by a large number of small stock- 
holders, especially widows and orphans. 
The advent of the corporate giants was 
further obscured by the persistence of 
the notion that businessmen would 
rather compete than combine. Each of 
these beliefs is part of the “folklore of 


capitalism.” 
- ~ - 


Tue modern corporation, as Beardsley 
Ruml has stressed, is a rule-maker, a 
private government. Of these rule- 


me. 
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years of continuous session. Yet there 
is no place for these rule-makers in the 
philosophy that gave us the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The conservatives who wrote 
that law in the name of liberalism either 
do not understand or do not want to 
understand the fact of private economic 
power lodged in a cluster of powerful 
corporations which are often more 
wealthy than the states that granted 
them charters. 


Large-scale unionism is an economic 
fact. It cannot be repealed by an Act 
of Congress. Its growth will continue, 
leading to a further decline of manage- 
ments power over the’ worker and the 
process of mass-production. 

Management was a failure as arbi- 
trary rule-maker, because management 
had no place for human beings in its 
system. Typical of this indifference to 
the human side of production are dis- 
cussions of worker efficiency in which 
labor is bereft of its humanity and be- 





ia BABY BUGGY BRIGADE PROTESTS 
Mothers and housewives throughout the country have become increasingly angry as 
milk prices in many sections hit all-time highs and dairy industry spokesmen indicated 
they probably would not decrease.. A quart of milk was 20424 in Chicago; 20¢ in New 
Haven (Conn.), New York City and New Orleans; 22¢ in Jasksonville, Florida. In 
Washington, D. C., where milk hit 19',¢ a quart, irate mothers like this one organized 
a milk consumers’ “strike,” picketed the milk producers association, and distributed 
leaflets charging that milk was at least 1%¢ too high in the nation’s capital. 


makers, 455, or less than one-eighth of 
1 percent of all the corporations in the 
United States, own 51 percent of ths 
assets of all corporations, according to 
figures of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Treasury Department. The 
largest corporations are themselves 
largely controlled by a small group of 
financial interests and owned by a few 
thousand stockholders. Only 10,000 per- 
sons own one-fourth of all the corporate 
stock in the country. Only 75,000 per- 
sons, or 0.06 percent of the population, 
own one-half of all the corporate stock 
in the country. Only 8 interest groups 
together control 106 of the 250 larger 
corporations and nearly two-thirds of 
their combined assets. You can find the 
full story in the reports and hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and a detailed resume in the Sen- 
ate document, Economic Concentration 
and World War II. 


These highly-concentrated, corporate 
rule-makers annually make more de- 
cisions vitally affecting the national life 
than Congress could legislate in ten 


comes a mere factor in cost- accounting. 
Those who applaud the Taft-Hartley Act 
are also, for the most part, the same 
people who believe that the problem of 
full production can be reduced to the 
dimensions of individual worker effort. 
At the same time, without sensing the 
contradiction, they claim to be firm be- 
lievers in the liberal doctrine of indi- 
vidualism, which must mean, if it means 
anything, that workers are people and 
not beasts of burden. 

The individual, in this age of organi- 
zation and standardization, has been all 
but swallowed up in the machine. [ndus- 
trial unionism has given the worker 
some measure of strength to withstand 
the pressures of large-scale production. 
It seeks to extend the concept of plan- 
ning from the purely physical side of 
production stressed by management to 
the human side which management has 


neglected. 
* > * 


E FFICIENCY is not a function of in- 
dividual worker effort but of the institu- 
tions and habits of business enterprise. 
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Freedom in Industrial Societ 
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No matter how hard an auto worker 
works, he cannot produce more cars un- 
less there is enough steel to produce 
more cars. If the steel industry does 
not produce enough steel in 1950 to 
maintain a full employment level of 
production throughout American indus- 
try, our individual worker will be out of 
a job, no matter how hard he works be- 
tween now and then. The worker is 
the victim of a world he never made. 

Unless we can all reconcile ourselves 
to the bleak prospect of a naked power 
struggle between labor and capital, 
there must be no attempt to freeze the 
labor-management relationship at a 
point where management is still com- 
fortably dominant. Rather we must 
discover new techniques for genuine 
labor-management cooperation for the 
attainment of goals to which no Ameri- 
can can find serious objection. And the 
key to such a discovery must be the in- 
sight that, just as public office is a 
public trust, so large-scale industrialism 
is a public trust. That is the substance 
behind those editorial flourishes in the 
name of the public interest every time 
there is a strike. Once this insight is 
given an institutional framework which 
will recognize and strengthen unionism 
as a rule-maker, we shall be on the way 
toward solving the dilemma of squaring 
freedom with community in an indus- 
trial society. 

If the public interest is affected by 
strikes in major industries, then those 
major industries must be affected with 
a public interest. The public interest 
must be mobilized, not as a strike-break- 
ing force but as a rule-maker provid- 
ing a continuing check upon the actions 
both of organized labor and organized 
management. The problem of peace with 
justice in labor-management relations 
thus involves something far more pro- 
found than in cracking down on labor 
leaders. It involves acceptance of the 
principle that the railroad industry, the 
steel industry, and all other major and 
basic industries are affected with a 
public interest. , 

” . * l 


Tue larger corporation cannot any 
longer remain a sovereign power in an 
interdependent economy. Nor can we hope 
to turn back the clock to the days of 
the small enterprise. We have no alter- 
native to sweating out a program to 
harness bigness in the public interest. 
During the first half of 1947, the eor- 
porations of this country made 40 cents 
in profits before taxes for every dollar 
they paid out in wages and salaries. 
The wages and salaries of all corporate 
employees could have been increased by 
20 percent out of half these profits. 
After granting these increases and pay- 
ing taxes, the corporations would still 
have had left profits at an annual 
rate exceeding their return in the boom 
year 1929 and two-and-a-third times as 
great as the average for the years 1935- 
1939. These figures not only give the 
lie to the “work-harder” sermons; they 
reveal the fallacy of the argument that 
higher prices are caused by wage in- 
creases—and they expose a sector of the 
economy where management is making 
rules that do not square with the needs 
of the American people as a whole. 
Liberalism has traditionally been alert 
to the abuses of political power, but has 
not appreciated the extent of the growth 
of economic power, for it has seen the 
individual in relation to government but 
not in relation to the private power 
clusters of modern society. Traditional 
liberalism conceives of property as a 
creation of individual effort; it does not 
appreciate the extent to which modern 
property is the creation of cooperative 
effort. It thinks of property in terms 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Should Proportional Representation 


——— 


YES—Says Ferdinand Hermans 


NUMBER of elections have been 
A held in Europe since the end of 

the hostilities. In one of them the 
plurality system was used; and in this 
ease the political institutions of democ- 
vacy manifested a renewed vitality. In 
all other cases, Proportional Representa- 
tion (PR) was applied, and _ political 
semi-paralysis resulted. 

The English elections of 1945 took 
place under the plurality system. The 
clear and simple question whether the 
people preferred the leadershop of 
Churchill or of Attlee was answered. 

Attlee has been in power ever since. 
He is facing problems as difficult as any 
that ever confronted a British Prime 
Minister. Still, he is the envy of his 
democratic colleagues in Europe, because 
he is not threatened with one government 
erisis after the other while he is trying 
to come to grips with his problems. This 
position of stability he could not have 
attained under PR. His party polled a 
little more than 48 percent of the popular 
vote. Control of only 48 percent of the 
House membership would have meant 
a weak government. The proponents of 
PR are the first to grant that under that 
system of voting Labor’s popular vote 
would have been smaller. The Liberals 
might have doubled their popular vote; 
they would have been certain to hold the 
balance of power in the House of Com- 
mons. Two Communists were elected 
under the plurality system; under a sys- 
tem of PR permitting the utilization of 
all surpluses there might have been 
iwenty. Communist competition, effec- 
tive in every corner of the country, would 
have been a severe handicap to a respon- 
sible policy on the part of Labor. British 
party history suggests that other splinter 
parties would have been likely to arise, 
a farmers’ party in particular. The Co- 
operative Party might have worked in 
less close alliance with Labor than it 
now does. If the conditions of the 
time were not favorable to the open re- 
emergence of Mosley’s Fascists, a camou- 
flaged Fascist group would have served 
its purpose temporarily, as a camouflaged 
Communist Party is now getting under 
way (and securing seats, even if so far 
only in a cantonal election) under PR in 
Switzerland, where the regular Commu- 
nist party is banned. After a few such 
election events, England might well 
have borne out Walter Bagehot who, 
eighty years ago, had this to say in his 
classical criticism of the system of PR 
which had just been presented by Thomas 
Hare: 

“ .. the mass of a Parliament ought 
to be men of doderate sentiments, or 
they will elect an immoderate ministry, 
and enact violent laws. But upon the 
plan suggested, the House would be 
made up of party politicians selected 

by a party committee, chained to that 
committee and pledged to party vio- 
lence, and of characteristic, and there- 
fore immoderate representatives, for 
every ‘ism’ in all England. Instead of 
a deliberate assembly of moderate and 
judicious men, we should have a vari- 
ous compound of all sorts of violence.” 

France adopted a full-fledged system 
of PR for the election of its National 
Assembly in October, 1945. The results 
of the majority system, as applied dur- 
ing the Third Republic, had never been 
as satisfactory as in England. A differ- 
ent variety of the majority system was 
used: a second ballot was held whenever 
no candidate got a majority over all 
others. This meant that small parties 
could offer their candidates in the first 
ballot without their supporters having 
to fear that they would “throw their 
votes away”; thus the multiplication of 
parties was facilitated. Furthermore, 
there were the debilitating effects stem- 
ming from the lack of a workable right 
of dissolution. The Chamber could over- 
throw one cabinet after the other with- 
out there being an opportunity of dis- 


solving it and letting the voters rule on 
its actions. 

Postwar France used the majority 
system twice, and then changed to PR. 
The old system was used, in the spring 
and summer of 1945, to elect the mem- 
bers of the municipal and provincial 
councils. There was a shift to the “Left”; 
there was the usual obscurity of the re- 
sults characteristic of local elections, but 
it was obvious, and generally admitted, 
that the Socialists enjoyed a clear lead 
over the Communists. The stage seemed 
set for a repetition in France, even if on 
a less impressive scale, of the English 
experience. At the Socialist Congress in 
the summer of 1945, Léon Blum ex- 
claimed: “Socialism is the master of the 
hour!” An article by A. E. Leduc, in 
The, New Leader of October 20, 1945, 
begins with these words: “In the light 
of the results of recent cantonal elec- 
tions, France seems likely to be the next 
big country in Europe where a con- 
spicuous trend to democratic Socialism 
will triumph.” Washington policy-mak- 
ers shared this view, and were looking 
forward to the day when elections of the 
French Constituent Assembly would re- 
move the untractable de Gaulle from 
power and provide, in Léon Blum and his 
friends, better partners for the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

In the elections under PR, however, 
ihe Communists came first, the MRP 
second, and the Socialists third. The 
strategic position of the Communists had 
been improved overnight by the adoption 
of PR. As an extremist party they were, 
under the majority system, handicapped 
by the fact that they could attract votes 
only from their Right, whereas the So- 
cialists could attract votes from both 
the Right and the Left. M. George La- 
chapele, the veteran analyst of election 
statistics and proponent of PR, had cal- 
culated that in some elections under the 
majority system the Communists had ob- 
tained only one-fifth of the seats which 
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they won under PR. In 1936, thanks to 
the operation of the Popular Front, 
Communist losses amounted to only 25 
percent, but that was enough to keep 
their strength at a safe distance behind 
that of the Socialists. Besides, many 
Communists’ seats were held by such a 
small margin that a small! loss in voting 
strength would, under the majority sys- 
tem, have decimated their group in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

In October, 1945, in spite of PR the 
number of parties had remained com- 
paratively small. This result was brought 
about by a deliberate curtailment of the 
characteristic feature of PR—the pro- 
portionality between votes cast and seats 
obtained. Complete proportionality — 
termed in France “integral PR” — re- 
quires that the constituencies are large, 
and that surpluses can be transferred 
to a national list. What can happen in 
small constituencies can be clearly seen 


in the 15 Irish constituencies where only 
three candidates are elected, with the 
result that only parties polling one-third 
of the total vote are sure of gaining a 
seat, and that any party which polls 
more than 50 percent will take two out 
of the three seats. In France, every de- 
partment, no matter how small, formed 
one constituency; the Seine Department 
which includes Paris, was divided into 
six constituencies in order to limit pro- 
portionality. No one should have been 
surprised that the result was over-repre- 
sentation for the large, and under-repre- 
sentation for all small parties, including 
the Radicals. It cost the latter, in fact, 
about twice as many votes to secure a 


seat as it cost the “big three.” 
* * * 


Tue number of parties under PR is 
not decisive. If only three parties exist, 
with none having a majority, this will 
be enough to assure near-paralysis. These 
parties elect their candidates without re- 
gard for each other; the campaign em- 
phasizes their differences rather than 
what they have in common, and after- 
wards a carefully cultivated mixture of 
pseudo-metaphysics and pseudo-politics, 
called in German a Weltanschauung, 
will be a potent block to fruitful coop- 
eration. General de Gaulle strikes a re- 
sponsive chord when he emphasizes the 
ills of a party system which is impotent 
to act in the interests of the general 
welfare. That his activities aggravate 
the situation and that his cure would be 
worse than the evil needs no emphasis. 
What some of the most thoughtful lead- 
ers of the younger generation think is 
made plain by the title as well as the 
contents of Michel Debré’s recent book: 
La Mort de l'Etat Républicain —“The 
Death of the Republican State.” 

Italy adopted PR in a much more 
“proportional” form than did France. 
The disintegrating implications of this 
fact were, for the time being, checked by 
the unexpected strength of the Christian 
Democrats which, however, soon di- 
minished. Giannini’s “Front of the 
Common Man” secured 30 seats in June, 
1946; at that time, under a majority 
system, it could hardly have elected a 
single candidate. The Communists would 
certainly not have elected 104 deputies. 
The difficulties of the parliamentary 
situation were at first hidden in a multi- 
party coalition, but became obvious after 
De Gasperi formed a cabinet consisting 
principally of members of his own party 
alone. His political skill has so far 
prevented his fall, but he never secured 
the approval of one-half of the member- 
ship of the Assembly. When new elec- 
tions became due, they had to be post-® 
poned; there is no doubt that if they are 
held under PR, it will be even more diffi- 
cult to form a majority afterwards than 
it is now. What PR will do at its worst 
was shown in the municipal elections in 
Rome, held in November, 1946, The votes 
of the Christian Democrats had declined 
greatly, and political strength was so 
scattered over a rather wide field that 
no stable municipal government could be 
formed, The central government had to 
step in, dissolve the municipal council, 
and appoint a commissioner to run the 
city until a new council could be elected 
and establish a workable regime. [In the 
municipal elections of October 14, 1947, 
the Communist-dominated bloc with the 
pro-Soviet Socialists won first place over 
the Christian Democrats, receiving 33.4 
percent of the total. Thus political 


paralysis will continue.] 
* . * 


Ix the Western zones of Germany, PR 
was reintroduced with the assistance of 
some of its proponents who were mem- 
bers of the American Military Govern- 
ment, and who were backed by General 
Clay. There were Germans who favored 








ADOLF HITLER | 
P.R. Helped Him to Gain Power 
Legally. 


PR, but when an Allied bombing raid 
killed the former Social Democrati¢ 
deputy Carl Mierendorff, and Hitler's 
henchmen killed his colleague Julius 
Leber, two of the staunchest opponents 
of PR had been removed from the scene, 
Rudolf Hilferding, incidentally, had he 
lived, would have helped to turn the 
Social Democratic party away from 
PR. The two men had edited, or written, 
books in which the case against PR was 
presented. 

Whereas Germany, after the formation 
of the Christian Democratic Union, and 
the decline of the Communist vote below 
the Weimar level could, under the ma- 
jority systm, have looked forward to a 
two-party system, minor parties were 
kept alive by PR; at present, their ine 
fluence spreads. When Molotov, during 
the Moscow conference, demanded PR 
for all German elections, it should have 
been plain to all how highly he valued 
this device without which the Communistg 
in the western zones could hardly present 
a serious problem. Under PR, they can 
always make it difficult for the Social 
Democratic leaders to pursue a responsi< 
ble policy. 

Awareness of the dangers of PR ia 
widespread in Germany. An article in 
the Heidelberg monthly, Die Wandlung, 
taking axception to it was followed by 
about two thousand communications, less 
than a hundred of which expressed a 
preference for PR, the rest being united 
in vigorous opposition. A similar reac- 
tion occurred after the publication of a 
series of articles in the Wiirzburg Main- 
post, and the Berlin Tagesspiegel. On 
September 20 the leading opponents of 
PR met in Frankfurt to establish a na- 
tional organization, “The Gern:an Voters’ 
League,” which, through Jectures and 
publications, will present its case to the 
people. They will, of course, accomplish 
little unless our own Military Govern- 
ment realizes that in this as in other 
matters the will of the people must be 


respected if there is to be a democracy. 
“« ~ * 


From the beginning of this republie 
we have had a voting system which alone 
can develop a democratic and effective 
leadership. When candidates for high 
office are presented to the voters, the 
latter are required to make a direct deci- 
sion. There is neither delay nor uncer« 
tainty as to the outcome. The people 
have made the decision themselves and 
do not have to wait for a result arrived 
at through bargaining processes of a 
group of minority parties. 

Proportional Representation does not 
ask people to group themselves into a 
clear majority and minority, and to make 
a direct decision by doing so. Instead, 
candidates are elected by fractions of the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Be Abolished as a Failure? 





EW YORKERS. are confronted 
N again with a proposal to dis- 

card Proportional Representation 
(PR) and go back to the same method 
of electing City Councilmen that was 
used for electing the old discredited 
Board of Aldermen—except that the dis- 
tricts would be larger, which would 
make a near-monopoly by the largest 
party still more certain. 

In 1945, when the Mayor and Council 
were last elected, the Democratie Party 
swept every office in the City, whether 
elected from districts or at large, with 
the exception of the Borough President 
of Richmond, who igs actually a Demo- 
erat also, and the substantial block of 
minority Councilmen elected by Propor- 
tional Representation. The Democratic 
Party’s candidates on the voting ma- 
chines carried every Senate district in 
the City, all but four of them with an 
absolute majority over all other candi- 
dates combined, 

Can there be any doubt that a City 
Council elected from the praposed Sen- 
ate districts in that election would have 
been nearly or quite 100 percent Demo- 
eratic? Is there any reason to expect 
that the next Council, if elected from 
the proposed Senate districts in the 
next mayoralty year, will be other than 
almost solidly Democratic? In state and 
national elections a locally popular head 
of the Republican ticket may pull in a 
number of Repubican district candidates 
on the-same party line, but in mayoralty 
elections, when Councilmen are elected, 
the *influence of the party line is likely 
to work just the other way nearly every- 
where in the City. 

The proposed repeal of PR is not a 
proposal just to deprive certain unpopu- 
lar minorities of their representation, 
which would be bad enough on the basis 
of fundamental American principles of 
fair and equal treatment to all citizens. 
It is a proposal to deprive all minorities 
of representation. If it passes, we may 
soon have city councils as unrepresenta- 
tive and one-sided as the Board of Alder- 
men elected in 1931, which consisted of 
64 organization Democrats and Joseph 
Clark Baldwin. 

If any such calamity occurs it may 
not be long before the old Tammany 
steamroller will start to roll again over 
the interests of Democratic and other 
voters alike. I think back to the sorry 
state of affairs that existed in this City 
during the time when I was conducting 
my investigation into the City govern- 
ment for the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee. At one point there came before me 
a member of thr Board ofAldermen who 
was serving his twelfth term in that 
body by virtue of the favor of his local 
district leader, and who for nine con- 
secutive years had been Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Board, 
which passed on the annual budget of 
the City. This suposedly influential 
member of the City’s legislative body 
was asked under oath, “Do you pretend 
to any knowledge of the City’s finan- 
ces?” The answer was, “No.” In my 
report I remarked that the incompetence 
of this prominent Alderman we3 not 
unique. Like nearly all of his associates, 
he was there as a convenient rubber- 
stamp for the one dominant machine. 

In those days the finances of the City 
Government were in such bad condition, 
as a result of the incompetence and 
favoritism of unchecked machine govern- 
Ment, that essential services were 
atarved and the City was on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Governor Franklin Roose- 
velt, in his message to the Legislature 
on December 9, 1932, said: 

“To all persons interested in effi- 
cient government it has become as 
clear as day that defects in the gov- 
ernmental structure of the City of 
New York have made and are making 
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for a grave extravagance and waste- 
fulness in no way connected with the 
existing economic emergency. Drastic 
reform in the details and structure of 
the administration of a City of over 
6,000,000 people must come, and come 
at once.” 

Governor Roosevelt told Dr, George 
Hallett, then Execctive Secretary of the 
Proportional Representation League, and 
now Secretary of the New York Citizens 
Union, that they thought Proportional 
Representation, with its oportunity for 
minority expression and criticism, would 
be a substantial charter improvement. 


In my report to the Joint Legislative 
Committee I said: 


“No substantial improvement in the 
process of our City Government can 
reasonably be anticipated unless a 
radical change be made in the legisla- 
tive and money-spending agencies of 
our government, so as to insure full 
and open discussion and Wide pub- 
licity of its activities. I know of no 
more effective way of accomplishing 
this end than by fair and equitable 
representation of minorities in the 
group constituting this agency. Our 
government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that it should be representative 
of all the people. This is a wise po- 
litical economy. The complete and ab- 
solute control of the vital agency of 
government in New York City by a 
single party prevents the operation of 
that principle in the place where we 
need it most, the place from which 
flows the money that the City spends. 
I labor under no delusion that mi- 
nority representation will be the pan- 
acea of all our governmental ills. I 
am completely persuaded, however, 
that there is every reasonable ground 
to believe it will result in a tremen- 
dous improvement. As the result of 
opposition, protest and difference of 
opinion in this agency, due to the pres- 
ence therein of representatives of all 
substantial groups in the City, the 
light of publicity should flood a vast 
realm of City administration which is 
now concealed or inadequately ex- 
posed; it should tend to diminish the 
appropriation of large sums of money, 
ostensibly for City improvement but, 
in truth, for the creation of excuses 
for hiring hordes of party workers; 
it should tend to the reduction in the 
number of unnecessary boards, bu- 
reaus, departments and commissions, 





JAMES WALKER 


P.R. Enabled N.Y.C. to Get Rid of 
Tammany Rule. 


now existing only for the purposes of 
patronage, and of the politically ap- 
pointed and controlled heads thereof; 
it should tend to a more critical at- 
titude towards the functioning of all 
the City departments and result in the 
elimination of a great deal of favor- 
itism, graft and inefficiency therein. 


“One fundamental difficulty in secur- 
ing decent and adequate government 
for the City of New York may be 
traced to the fact that the government 
is almost wholly in the hands of a 


O—Says Samuel Seabury 


single dominant political party. There 
is no minority representation to raise 
even a mild voice of protest. Hundreds 
of thousands of voters in the city are 
completely unrepresented in the con- 
duct of the government. Proportional 
Representation cannot fail to shatter 
the completeness of this domination.” 
Proportional representation has ac- 
complished the purposes for which it 
was adopted. Not all of the Councilm+n 
elected by ‘t have ben of the highest 
order, but in five elections it has never 
failed. to provide alert and able minority 
members to keep the majority on its 
good behavior. It has kept the Demo- 
cratic majority down to a reasonable 
proportions so that it could not afford 
to become careless of the interests of 
its own constituents. It has made the 
Councilmen of all parties the choice of 
the voters and not a hand-picked selec- 
tion of district teaders. It has given 
representation to some half a million 
more people than were ever able to elect 
Aldermen for whom they voted. 


Proportional representation is an as- 
surance of fair play in elections—of 
real majority rule tempered by due 
represntation for all substantial minori- 
ties. It is also an opportunity for good 
government which has become increas- 
ingly apparent and of which the voters 
can take still bejter advantage in the 
future, though the present Council in ‘ts 
forthright handling of such important 
problems as rent restricted 
parking facilities and fire safety in mul- 
tiple dwellings has shown itself to be 
probably the best City legislative body 
we have had so far. 


control, 


But the party politicians yearn for 
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to repeal PR. 


strength today. 


representation in legislative bodies. 
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and some northern cities. 


the PR plan. In New York City under Tammany Hall misrule, the Democratic 
Party got about 66 percent of the votes but elected 98 percent of the Board of 
As the following table shows, the will of the people in the 1945 elec- 


Aldermen. 


tions is accurately reflected in the present Council—except that by manipulatien 
of the American Labor Party the Communists have doubled their representation. 
In 1945, when they were elected, sympathy for Soviet Russia and Communism 
This is an abuse of PR which can be cerrected, 
argue Liberal Part¥ spokesmen and other genuinely liberal forces such as those 
for whom Samuel Seabury and Newbold Morris speak. There can be no substitute 
for informed public opinion, and if PR is not safe, democracy itself is not safe. 


was far greater than it is today. 


The following figures give the picture of votes received and councilmen elected 


in the 1945 NYC balloting: 


1945 PR ELECTION OF COUNCILMEN 


Party 
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Too great fragmentation in government is surely an evil; conceivably it 
could become an evil greater than that of the two-party system which so often 
degenerates into a one-party rule by a political machine, as in the southern states 
Perhaps a compromise is possible by amendment of 
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His Investigation Exposed 
Tammany Hall. 


.2 old days when the inner circle of 
Tammany could parcel out nearly all 
the local legislative jobs and do as they 
pleased with the local legislative body. 

If all good citizens will keep their at- 
tention focused on the main issue, this 
new attack on the voting privileges of 
the people will be repulsed like those 
that went before it. The record high 
off-year registration gives supporters of 
PR renewed encouragment in our belief 
that New Yorkers are alert to the dan- 


ger. 
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® The fight in New York over Proportional Representation has interest and 
significance for every American citizen, for if PR is defeated there, it will receive 
a setback nationally. This is the fourth tim® the machine politicians have tried 
Their chances are better this year because New Yorkers are dis- 
gustd by the behavior of two Communists and two ALP fellow-travelers elected 
to the City Council, giving this minority representation greater than their voting 
Proponents of PR answer that in the next election this can be 
remedied; they lack faith in the people who object to PR because it can be abused 
and manipulated by Communists, and possibly by Fascists in the future, to get 


Votes on Councilmen 
Deciding Count Elected 
929,051 (59%) 14 (61%) 
239,826 (15%) 3 (13%) 
165,427 (10%) 2 (9%) 
138,498 (9% 2 (9%) 
103,253 (7%) 2 (9%) 


Professor Hermens makes a powerful case against the operation of PR in 


postwar Europe. 


It has brought political paralysis and made impossible stable 


government in Italy and France, where under PR there can be no effective 


leadership. 


Professor Ferdinand A. Hermens, Professor of Economics at Notre Dame Uni- 


versity, is author of an authoritative book on PR entitled: 
A Study of Proportional Representation.” 


Anarchy? 


“Democracy or 


Judge Samuel Seabury, under appointment by the then Governor of New 
York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, conducted the investigation of the affairs of New 
York City which resulted in the ousting of Tammany Hall and the reform adminis- 


tration of Fiorella H. LaGuardia. 
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Inside the Soviet 
Cultural Front 
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of Soviet power and propaganda. 
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2 bomb hurled in their faces. 
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ERLIN, October 11.— What hap- 
B pened in Berlin this week has 

happened very rarely in the his- 
tory of Communist front activity and 
Soviet agit-prop. According to the Rus- 
sian schedule, this should have been the 
week in which control over the first Ger- 
man cultural organization was to be es- 
tablished, Success in the Writers’ Con- 
gress, combined with trade-union vic- 
tories and the dictatorial power of the 
SED (Unity Party) in political life, 
would have rendered Moscow’s position 
secure in this Eastern half of Germany. 
Generous invitations went out to hun- 
dreds of writers, novelists, poets. But 
they made one mistake: they left the 
door a little open, and an unexpected 
gust of fresh wind blew in. You have 
never in your life seen such chilled, terri- 
fied people, asphyxiated, panic-stricken, 
desperately trying to shut the door again 
after the blast had wrought its havoc. 


Readers will forgive a strong personal, 
subjective tone to this dispatch, for as 
it happened this writer was the one who 
succeeded in getting his foot inside the 
open door. 

Petkov had been hanged in Sofia. The 
Americans placed flowers on his grave. 
The point of the tragedy was not lost 
here in Berlin. The Russians, somehow, 
always came out of a fight with what 
they wanted; at worst they would wind 
up with a temporary tactical draw. But 
why? Politically, they were corrupt and 
bankrupt. Economically, they were 
clumsy primitives. Socially, they were 
fear-ridden introverts. Ideologically, 
they were the last word in hypocrisy. 
All this has become increasingly ap- 
parent in most of Europe. Yet they have 
been able to keep moving forward. They 
clear the field with their fronts and agit- 
prop, and then they bring force to bear. 
Then the battle is over. Their party rules 
in politics; their trade-union machine 
controls labor and therefore the economy; 
their ideology runs press and radio. 

As yet there has scarcely been any 
evidence that the West understands this 
strategy and tactics. Certainly no serious 
concerted attempt has been made to face 
the offensive, much less to contain it. 
The policy of containment against Soviet 
expansion is, unfortunately, understood 
only in 19th-century terms of diplomacy 
and military force. This may contain the 
Russians at some crucial points, say, 
the Dardanelles or Trieste; but it will 
not serve for the whole problem of 
Europe. The 20-th century terms, in 
which the Russians think and plan, will 
alone suffice. The West will lose Europe, 
slowly but surely, unless an international 
campaign is mapped out—in terms of 


By Melvin J. Lasky 
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@ This article is an exclusive account of what happened at the German 
Writers Congress when Melvin J. Lasky, New Leader correspondent in Germany, 
blasted Soviet domination and intimidation of creative artists, and Soviet at- 
tempts at sterilization of the arts by viewing these media purely as extensions 
Every newspaper account of this speech 
reported that the audience responded to Mr. Lasky’s speech with a thunderous 
ovation. The Communist gauleiters at the scene bustled impotently. Anna Seghers, 
author of “The Seventh Cross,” ran from the auditorium to summon Colonel 
Alexander Dymschitz, editor of the Red Army’s Taegliche Rundschau. But to no 
avail. The facts had been presented unequivocally. The following account describes 
in detail the nature of the views expressed, and the developments that ensued. 
The furor that the incident created in the international press, and the chain 
of reactions it has. caused, will continue to provide discomfort for the Commu- 
nists, who started a quiet propagandistic meeting and ended by having a political 


political warfare, psychological warfare 
—which will carry the “cold war” into 
European politics, into the labor move- 
ment, into the conflict of ideas. Such a 
campaign is the only kind of blow which 
can stop Stalinism on the wide front on 
which it actually seeks to. win positions 
(Berlin, Paris, Rome). And it alone, I 
feel, is a guarantee that the “cold war” 
will remain cold, that out of the tension 
of power politics the flames of world- 
wide destruction will not be created. 

For all of this, what happened in 


who gives out the very atmosphere of 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. (He was 
Vyshinsky’s assistant prosecutor, and led 
many celebrated trials against “cultural 
treason” in the USSR.) Big guns were 
Friedrich Wolfe (Professor Mamlock) 
and Johannes Becher, who headed the 
large anti-Nazi Communist German 
colony in Moscow, and the recently-re- 
turned (from Mexico) Ludwig Renn and 
Anna Seghers. One thing one must con- 
cede to Stalinism—it achieves a certain 
indomitable loyalty, which brings its 
people back to where they belong and 
can best serve. The spokesmen of the 
East always go back. The men of the 
West usually prefer to remain in their 
new-found homes, and if they do go back 
they arrive in a foreign uniform, and 
more often than not disdain to speak 
the native language with their country- 
men. This certainly is true of the Ger- 
mans. 


The show was all in the Russian’s 
favor,. They alone seemed to exhibit a 
concern for culture. All the writers were 
grateful and paid deference to Moscow 
as the real headquarters of European 
culture. The Communists became very 
confident. The daily program of the 
Congress became overloaded with dialec- 
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CULTURE—SOVIET STYLE 
Music With Guns 


Berlin this week was a laboratory, a 
test-case. It demonstrated how the 
Soviets can truly be contained, that is 
to say, stopped, held, pushed back. 


- + * 


Tue Soviets began the show auspici- 
ously. Host and organizer was Colonel 
Alexander Dymschytz, the Russian whip 
here in Berlin, a thin wizened little man 


tics. The call to join the party became 
incessant. Reinforcements came up from 
the rear, as Col. Dymschytz brought in 
foreign delegations, his Yugoslavians, 
his Czechs, his Bulgarians, and of course 
his Russians. ... V. Vishnievsky (We 
are From Kronstadt), Boris Gorbatov 
(of “Truman-Hitler” notoriety), Valen- 
tin Katayev (Squaring the Circle). Vish- 
nievsky crowned the offensive with a 


hard-worded attack on the West. Britain 
and the US had become the centres of 
world-reaction. The Anglo-Saxon writers 
are collaborating in the drive-for-war 
propaganda. This whole campaign is 
a menace to lovers of peace and freedom 
everywhere. Russians and Germans to- 
gether must defend culture against the 
forces of the dollar. (Even during the 
war, he said, even at Stalingrad, the 
Russian soldier loved German culture, 
and protected the books of Goethe and 
Schiller, et.al, from bombs and fire!) 

There was unrest in the lobby. Some 
of the Germans suggested that some 
kind of American viewpoint should be 
presented. I agreed. They suggested 
that I as “an independent American 
writer” should present it. I seized upon 
the opportunity. I sat up the whole night 
working on the address. First thing the 
next morning the new, and non-Commu- 
nist chairman, called on me as an Amer- 
ican guest to say a few words. 

* * * 


Ar the very beginning when I was still 
on the subject of Nazism the suspicion 
arose that something was wrong. These 
people have an uneasy conscience, and 
they immediately took my sharp refer- 
ences to the Police-and-Party state as 
really referring to Communism. Anna 
Seghers jumped up out of her seat and 
ran out of the theater. In a few moments 
she returned with Col. Dymschytz. At 
that point I was talking about the 
character of cultural freedom in Amer- 
ica, of how it must always be defended 
and extended by criticism, protest, dis- 
sent, of how in recent years—for ex- 
ample—one had to struggle against the 
unofficial pressure which was exercised 
against books critical of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, the apparatus of political con- 
centration camps and slave labor. Dym- 
schytz was stunned. He and Seghers 
both ran out, this time to get the Rus- 
sian delegation, Vishnievsky, Gorbatov, 
and Katayev. 

The Writers’ Congress was stunned 
too. For this was the very first time 
that this has been said in Germany. Once 
a local newspaper, in a discussion of 
constitutional systems, remarked that 
the Soviet constitution, unlike those in 
the Western countries, has as yet no 
application in reality. It received a 
Four-Power reproach and fine! No one 
has ever said publicly that the Soviet 
Union is not a democracy but a dictator- 
ship, a totalitarian system in which civil 
liberties and human rights have been 
destroyed by a fanatical party and a 
ruthless police. I thought it was high 
time some one said so, All the German 
writers present were anti-Nazi; all of 
them knew what totalitarianism, as in 
Hitler’s time, does to culture and to the 
intelligentsia: those whom it does not 
corrupt it kills. I tried to make it clear, 
talking as one colleague to another, that 
unless they began to understand the 
principles of cultural freedom and. began 
a fight here in Germany they were head- 
ing once again for concentration camps 
and their books for bonfires. “The free 
writer in a democracy is not a tool of 
the government and its diplomats. His- 
tory is not made to be rewritten at the 
whim of some bureaucrat sitting at a 
desk. Values and ideals which go to 
make up a free man’s philosophy may 
not be twisted and tortured to please the 
sensibilities of influential politicians in 
Washington, or in Moscow, or anywhere 
in the world. ... The writer is responsi- 
ble to the truth as he sees it and under- 
stands it; he is responsible to his readers, 
to the people, who expect him to speak 
and write honestly, out of conviction; he 
is responsible to the tradition of in- 
tegrity in his craft.” 

The response was very encouraging. 
I could see the German Communists 
grouping themselves together for frantic 
consultation, the Russian delegation con- 
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ferring with Soviet armed police. I must” 


confess I felt more than a little uneasy. 
This was, after all, the Russian sector. 
About a thousand yards away from the 
theater were the prison-walls of the 
GPU headquarters on the Karlstrasse. 


* * * 


I] WENT on to speak rather harshly of 
Hollywood, which reassured them for 
a moment; but the point was that the 
film writer often trimmed his sails to 
follow the winds of world politics, e.g. 
dropping the Chetnik hero Mikhailovitch 
for the Partisan hero Tito. I disowned 
the easy sensationalism which portrays 
the men of the Kremlin as héroes for 
abstinence from Munich in 1938; as 
devils in 1940 for the friendship pact 
with Ribbentrop, for the partition of 
Poland, for the seizure of the Baltic 
states; as heroes again in 1943 for the 
defense of civilization against Hitlerism; 
as devils again in 1947. This, I said, has 
nothing in common with serious political 
analysis; this served as more temporary 
reassurance, as apparent appeasement. 
But to almost everybody it was quite 
clear how the men of the Kremlin would 
figure in serious political analysis. The 
Americans, I went on to say, want peace 
with the Russian people and will con- 
tinue to seek common ground for common 
activity, as in the-years of the war; 
but this would not prevent them from 
saying that the goverriment under which 
the Russian people are ruled is a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


“And the American writer, who, in the 
spirit of international solidarity, sympa- 
thized with the free German writer 
struck down by Hitlerism (e.g. Carl von 
Ossietzky), with the Spanish writer in 
his struggle against Franco, with the 
French writer under the Petain-Laval 
regime, brings the same fraternal ideal- 
ism to the case of the Russian writer,” 
I said. “They, too, have their problem 
of pressure and censorship. They, too, 
are having their struggle for cultural 
freedom. To their difficulties, I think, 
all of us must bring a certain measure 
of sympathy. We know how soul-crush- 
ing it is to work and write when behind 
us ‘stands a political censor and behind 
him stand the police. Think of how it 
must shatter the nerves of q Russian 
writer ‘to worry constantly whether the 
new party doctrine or revised State 
formula of ‘social realism’ or ‘formalism’ 
or ‘objectivism’ or what-have-you, has 
already become passé, and the mark of 
‘a decadent counter-revolutionary tool 
of reaction.’ Think of how humiliating 
it must be for a brilliant artist like 
Serge Eisenstein—whose Potemkin and 
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as an example to many a writer. 


writes to us: 
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OCTOBER 25, 1947 


ACCUSE OTHERS OF YOUR OWN CRIMES _ pitti 


From Der Tagesspiegel, October 11, 1947: 


“It is easy to understand why the totalitarians find it impossible to reply to 
the address of Melvin J. Lasky with substantial arguments and are driven to 
reliance on their usual method of slander. Thus the Taegliche Rundschau re- 
ports that the words of Lasky were received with ‘gales of laughter.’ If this 
were correct, there would be no need of paying any attention to Lasky. We see, 
also, satirical remarks about this ‘unknown’ writer. If Lasky actually were un- 
known, he has quickly gained a reputation and in a manner that may well serve 


“Neues Deutschland tries to counter the effect produced by Lasky by bringing 
charges against the American paper which he represents. This paper, we are 
told attacked America from behind during the war against Hitler. ... Mr. Lasky 


Gorbatoy declared that my sole pur- 
pose was to besmirch the Russian people. How can one answer such foolish 
charges? The subject of war was not mentioned. I was discussing humanism, 
which has implications exactly contrary to the use of force. I expressed my pro- = 
Russian feelings, not neglecting to make a sharp distinction between the Russian 
people and the totalitarian regime which keeps writers in bondage. 

“‘Since then, the spfead of slander has proceeded in Taegliche Rundschau 
and Neues Deutchsland....It is charged against the American paper, The 
New Leader; whose German correspondent I am, that it carried on a campaign 
against President Roosevelt and in favor of breaking up the alliance between 
Russia, Britain and USA. It was charged that this paper promoted strikes 
designed to cripple American war industry. Not one of these charges contains 
the least truth. In 1943, when the war was at its height, President Roosevelt, 
Vice-President Wallace and Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent greetings to 
The New Leader on the occasion of its twentieth anniversary and thanked the 
editors of the paper for their spirited support of democratic principles and of 
the war effort. But these charges which are leveled falsely against The New 
Leader might well be directed with truth against the Communists in connection 
with their actions during the time of the Hitler-Stalin Pact.’” 


“Kataev called me a warmonger. 
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Ten Days That Shook the World are still 
treasured everywhere in the western 
world. as masterpieces of the cinema— 
to have to appear every several years 
before a suspicious party polithuro and 
have to confess that he simply did not 
correctly understand heretofore the true 
esthetic principles which must be the 
foundation of all Soviet art. Think of 
the philosophers—now that the works 
of Alexandrov have been dismissed as 
‘slavish adulation’ of Western thought— 
who must hesitate to bring to their lips 
the names of Bacon Descartes, Spinoza, 
ea 


* * * 


Tue storm broke. Communists began 
to shout in German, in Russian. The 
Soviet delegation got up and walked out. 
I thought for a moment the whole con- 
gress was going to break up violently. 

I began again, “Kant, Fichte, Hegel—” 
I got no further. 

“Why don’t you attack Truman?... 
What about Eisler? ... This is slander 
against our Soviet guests! . . . Who 
appointed him main speaker? ... This 
is war-mongering!.. .. This is Trotsky- 
ism! .., Everything he said is a lie!. .” 

I tried again, “—Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel—” It was uncanny. The 
great names were faintly heard over the 
tumult in the audience. The chairman, 
and many supporters, insisted on the 
same courtesy which was shown to Vish- 
nievsky the day before. I was allowed 
to go on. 

“who must hesitate to bring to their 
lips the names of Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, for fear 
of committing some cardinal ideological 
sin. Think of those fine writers Zosch- 
tenko and Akhmatova who now after 
long and distinguished literary careers 
suddenly find themselves excommuni- 
cated as ‘poisonous dregs’ largely because 
they did not devote themselves to com- 
posing odes to the new five-year plan. 
Our fellow-writers in Russia have their 
trials and difficulties. And perhaps their 
experiences are clarifying for them too, 
as for us, the basic principles of cultural 
freedom, ...” I concluded with a quota- 
tion from André Gide to the effect that 
a writer must be 2 non-conformist, must 
be in the opposition, must swim against 


the current. 
oo * - 


Tur speech in conjunction with the 
tremendous press controversy which fol- 
lowed it upset the Russian schedule, and 
I doubt whether they will be able to re- 
establish their old prestige-positions in 
the German Kulturpolitik. Col. Dym- 
schytz, who, I trust, will have to pay 
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STARVATION. ... PRIME POLITICAL FACTOR 


shortly for his blunder, tried his best to 
retake control of the congress but it 
had already slipped beyond his reach 
and his efforts only made matters worse. 
He put Valentin Kataev on the stage 
to make a reply. “I am glad at last,” he 
said, “to come face to face with a living 
war-monger. ...” He went on with a 
bitterly ironical attack on “Lasky the 
unknown writer... .” He had “heard of 
Mark Twain but who is Lasky? ... 
When he dies the grateful Americans 
ought to put up a memorial in behalf 
of the unknown writer... .” 


I thought at times Kateyev — who 
wrote the hilarious Squaring the Circle 
— was witty. But the Germans have a 
less generous. sense of humor. They 
thought he was pretty flat, (After all, 
if I were famous, would he then endorse 
the truth of my remarks?) Gorbatov 
went on tc say that I was only throwing 
mud at the great Russian people. The 
next day the vast Russian-licensed press 
got to work. Dymschytz wrote a four- 
column piece called “A Provocateur Un- 
masked!” He said, among other things, 
that I was a man “of revolting appear- 
ance,” “a gangster of the pen,” “a typi- 
cal American press vermin,” “a master 
provacateur.” Other blasts suggested 
that I was a deserter from the American 
army, an organizer of strikes in US war 
industries, a stool-pigeon who made a 
career betraying anti-Fascists; and sug- 
gested that The New Leader which had 
opposed the war was finally closed down 
by the police. 


The next morning the Berlin Tages- 
spiegel, a vigorous and courageous news- 
paper, gave several columns to the 
speech and the controversy. The radio 
station here carried a_ transcription 
twice and sent it out on the air to the 
rest of Germany. For the first time in 
two-and-a-half years it became possible 
for a German anti-Nazi democrat to 
touch the burning political issues of the 
day with a certain frankness and free- 
dom. Writers from every zone made it 
quite clear to me they had a horror of 
totalitarian society; whether these fear- 
ridden people can be activated into 
struggle depends on our further cam- 
paign. 

For example, Theodor Plivier, author 
of the best-selling Stalingrad, was the 
biggest feather in the Soviet cap in Ger- 
many. One day last month he dis- 
appeared from Weimar, He later said 
he was only visiting Munich and intended 
to come up to Berlin for the Writers’ 
Congress. As a matter of fact he had 
fled the Russian zone. He was fed up. 
He managed to live through twelve years 
in the USSR, “living with lies and 
hypocrisy.” He now wanted “to live, 


think, write, freely.” But USMG has 
apparently been sitting on him in 
Munich. He never came up for the 
Congress. Think of what he might have 
accomplished! But how can you expect 
some General or small-minded bureau- 
crat to understand? 

Still, one great lesson has been learned 
—the fight can be carried deep into 
Stalin’s own territory; the offensive can 
be taken away from the Communists; 
the Russians can be thrown into such 
political and emotional panic, into such 
a falling-over-themselves confusion, that 
they would rather withdraw than suffer 
the pitiless pressure and controversy of 
an international democratic opposition 
which knows them for what they are. 
This is the only way, I believe, to keep 
peace in Europe, peace with liberty. 


* * * 


Fatty, as a footnote, I should like 
to put down a few words about my Rus- 
sian fellow-writers with whom I mixed 
for half-a-week, and who constituted the 
first official specimens of Soviet culture 
that I have been able to study at close 
quarters. These men were not small-fry. - 
Two of them were members of the 
Supreme Soviet. They were probably 
typical representatives of the wealthy 
power-loving Russian ruling class. “They 
published my book last year,” Gorbatov 
said privately, “but if it had been put 
out this year I could have had an edition 
of two million and enough royalties to 
buy this whole town of Berlin.” Later, 
he went on to point out that if Mme. 
Akhmatova was forbidden, at least she 
continued to receive her pension—“her 
stomach,” he said, “hasn’t noticed the 
difference.” ‘He continued with a sta- 
tistical account of how much money all 
the Russian writers make. Ah! the soul 
of the artist under Socialism. . 

But Gorbatov had some humor at least, 
and a soft self-critical manner. Vish- 
nievsky was in the hard-faced tradition, 
a psychological brother of Molotov-Vish- 
insky. Gorbatov had expressed, pri- 
vately, hopes for a ten-year peace. Vish- 
nievsky expressed his cold doubts. “The 
contradictions are too sharp,” he said. 
“We’re being provoked... .” “Oh!” said 
Gorbatov, in an amazing, but true, 
answer, “you’re an incendiary! .. .” 

Some of the Russian writers talked in 
free and friendly fashion with Amer.- 
icans. All told, they heard things in 
Berlin that probably never fell on their 
ears heretofore. One was visibly shaken 
when the conversation turned to internal 
Soviet affairs. “Concentration camps?” 
one Russian said hoarsely. “Who told 
you about concentration camps?! .. .” 
Another, who had actually listened to a 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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FROM VERTIGO TO TEARS: 


By R. W. FLINT 


first let’s consider it in general cultural terms. Lionel Trilling has already 

earned himself a special and not always enviable place in our American literary 
culture, Everything he writes reflects both his unique grounding in modern life and 
his unique alienation from the revolutionary complacencies of the avant-garde of 
which he is an obvious leader by force of talent. I, for one, would find it difficult to 
write of this novelas if I had not heard its author inform his Columbia class (to the 
accompaniment of gasps, mutters, and shuffles) that anyone not up to James is not 
up to literature in general, or if I had not read his moving short stories and his 


T His is a wonderful first novel*, and I intend subsequently to explain why, but 


injunction in Partisan Review that we 


keep our sense ef history complicated. 
In an academic milieu where one learns 
that art is experience, that art is revolu- 
tion, that art is community, or almost 
anything else you can name, Lionel 
Trilling has had the audacity to main- 
tain that art is art and to illustrate his 
theory with considerable success. 
The modern, novel of sensibility has 
been increasingly taken up with the 
problems of exile and private meaning, 
but Trilling’s novel is old-fashioned in 
this regard and much broader in scope 
than the literary situation from which 
it arises. The alienation of the intel- 
ligentsia is there to be seen in the man- 
ner of describing and handling ex- 
perience, but the “problem” of private 
meaning is sufficiently sublimated to 
allow a real and objective public world. 
Our culture has become its ponderous 
self by proliferation rather than in- 
tensification and each segment has its 
pride of proprietorship. Every so often 
the “experts” assemble and politely urge 
one another to surrender a little pro- 
fessional autonomy for the good of the 
whole . Nothing usually comes of this 
except a pat on the back for the spon- 
sors of the meeting. Now and thén, 
however, and this is the blessed, fruitful 
accident, a single well-placed individual 
undertakes to make his whole life and 
work an offensive against our sterile 
moral and intellectual professionalism. 
Lionel Trilling 1s such a person. The 
popularizer who “sells” one tradition at 
the cost of falsifying another always 
has his audience. Trilling’s novel is a 
brilliant intellectual synthesis but not 
because he has sold anything cheaply. 
Within imposed limits he has given us 
a large, complex, and sombre field of 
‘intellectual action, larger and more 
“serious,” in the best sense, than the 
American novel can boast since James 
(1 am not forgetting Faulkner or 
Santayana). 


* * * 


[x placing it, one is tempted at first 
to speak of the “liberal” tradition where 
Forster is  Trilling’s most obvious 
creditor, or of the political tradition of 
Koestler and Silone. Trilling, however, 
is not really interested in the fussy 
anarchistic liberality of Forster nor 
does he care to strike any proletarian 
attitudes. The very calm of the his- 
torical pocket in which he is able to do 
justice to so many violent claims, as the 
time for such judiciousness appears to 
run out, demands that the subject be 
raised to the highest level of generality 
and dramatized there. I would like to 
propose an honorary classification for 
novels of this type to distinguish them 
from the many thumping failures in the 
same class. These latter may be called 
“philosophical” novels, or whatever in- 
vidious name one chooses, but for the 
successful attempt to tell an amusing 
story that is at the same time an ad- 
equate index to the spiritual life of an 
epoch, I suggest the term “didactic,” 
with Plato’s dialogues, Don Quixote, 


* THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY. 
By Lionel Trilling. New York: The 
Viking Press. 310 pages. $3.00. 





Wilhelm Meister and The _ Brothers 
Koramazov as prominent ancestors. 
Which is not to say that their principal 
uim is necessarily didactic, but that, in 
fact, they do educate to an exceptional 
degree. By virtue of a certain quality 
of concern, by a centrality of interest, 
and by the appropriation of large areas 
of traditional thought and conduct in 
adequate modern terms, such fiction 
actually adds to the sum of human wis- 
dom. Within this category, to be sure, 
Trilling’s novel has only modest pre- 
tensions, but I believe they are justified. 
This is a great deal to ask of the novel, 
certainly too much to demand of it. The 
same job is more properly but less 
effectively done elsewhere. The novel 
has the advantage of making certain 
salutary naturalistic requirements: by 
subsuming a basis in character and 
morals it shows up the more easily all 
bastard importations of thought. Such 
distinguished recent duds as Hermann 
Broch’s The Death Of Vergil or Mal- 
colm Lowry’s Under the Volcano come 
to mind as examples of speculation run 
wild in an offensively “literary” man- 
ner .What these others failed to do, 
Lionel Trilling has done in The Middle 
of the Journey, a consistently amusing, 
interesting, and vivid novel of ideas. 


x * 


[rs appearance during the early mid- 
dle, mature years of its author’s life is 
an event comparable to the publication 
of Wallace Stevens’ Harmonium. Both 
Stevens and Trilling have held down 
jobs conspicuous in the scale of middle- 
class prestige values and have risen 
above them in acts of conspicuous in- 
tegrity. What the private cost of this 
tension may be there is no telling, but 
it has led Stevens to erect an elaborate 
ironic guard and Trilling into an 
earnestness that may at a few. points 
exceed his material. He sometimes mag- 
nifies an intellectual position beyond its 
likelihood of historical embodiment. One 
finds the same tendency in Dostoievsky 
and it can hardly be called a fault, but 
if Stevens’ plight expresses itself in too 
little seriousness, Trilling’s can be said 
to express itself occasionally in too 
much. Once or twice in the novel the 
characters seem to leom on the field of 
vision like the great abstract dolls of an 
Orson Welles movie. 

This is an immensely judicial novel; 
some readers may find the frequency 
with which the protagonist reckons up 
the cost of his emotional stake seme- 
what wearing. I didn’t, but such things 
go by temperament. As might be ex- 
pected, Trilling has dramatized the 
present status of the via media in Amer- 
ica in its whole range from philosophy 
to conduct. In common with‘ all middle- 
class apologists great and small, Trilling 


likes to make equivalences with classical 
moments. in history, but it is a measure 
of his uncertainty that must tell us 
exactly when these equivalences are 
being made by the use of such words 
as “classical,” “charming,” “timeless,” 
etc. The people are types with only as 
many special traits as will not detract 
from their full typicality. The reader 
will find Trilling, after Forster and 
Mann and in distinction to the recent 
homunculus or essential-man school 
after Kafka, giving a rounded, fully 
located account of social action without 
overt mythologizing. There are, never- 
theless, many suggestive symbolic over- 
tones handled with restraint and finesse. 


a * ™ 


Tue story, briefly, is an episode of 
self-discovery in the life of a middle- 
aged liberal housing expert from New 
York. He leaves the vertigo of serious, 
physical illness to spend a summer re- 
cuperating in New England where he 
becomes involved with various political 
and religious city people, various 
natives, and various considerations of 
human nature and destiny. After an 
ambiguous love affair has resulted in- 
directly in an ambiguous death, he is 
reduced to generalized tears of un- 
happiness at the condition of man in our 
time and the time to come. Nothing falls 
out pat for this person who imagines 
his claims too modest to be refusable. 
What he discovers is move than the 
simple nerve of interest in all idealism; 
behind the cultivation and charm of his 
friends he stumbles on ruthless human 
will casting about once again for ab- 
solutes to support it. He finds himself 
caught in the squeeze between reac- 
tionary Christianity and progressive 
Stalinism and also learns a good deal 
about love, country life, and the nature 
of history. The political matter is 
gracefully handled and never swamps 
the narrative line. I found the flexibility 
and openness of the protagonist espec- 
ially admirable, allowing as it does 
for the traditional movement of the 
Bildungsroman towards greater wisdom 
and intensity, and for a keener grasp 
of the world than is usual in novels 
where experience bounces unexamined 
off the opaque virtue or opaque craven- 
ness of the hero. We may not like 
Liaskell, Trilling’s embodiment of the 
via media, but we must grant him the 
kind of integrity essential to the sure 
vival of his kind. 

As for the book’s general message, 
other than its pervasive exaltation of 
good sense and good taste, I find myself 
in the peculiar position of not under- 
standing why the rebirth of religion 
should necessitate the death of sensi- 
bility, why, in fact, there need be a “man 
of religion” and a “man of sensibility.” 
Here, as in so many other modern 
instances, [ believe an actual situation 
is being dignified by inclusion in the 
late lamented “dialectic of history.” 

Although the play of ideas in 
this novel is always pertinent and 
knowingly phrased, the religious posi- 
tion is done something short of ultimate 
justice, only, I would say, because the 
revolution in theology is too recent an 
event to appear other than a vague 
menace to the liberal agnostic. Maxim, 
the ex-bolshevik-turned-Christian, ig an 
accurate portrayal of the ad hoc Chris- 
tianity to be found in_ intellectual 
circles. Perhaps it is ungrateful to ask 
more justice of Trilling on this score 
than can be given the sociological facts. 
I imagine an orthodox Marxist might 
well object to finding himself repre- 
sented by a hen-pecked Stalinist prig. 


UANVOTHOEAEREQOUHEUAE TEE 





The Via Media 
in America 


If there is one large doctrinal weakness 
in the novel, it is that in abstracting 
his people so far from their backgrounds, 
Trilling does not take enough account 
of the determining corporate forces like 
the “Luce press that preside over the 
American middle class. Here again, as 
Winters has pointed out apropos of the 
moral crux in James, the condition for 
a meaningful parable of the moral life 
has to be the assuniption of complete 
free will, so perhaps Trilling’s habit of 


abstraction is no great sin after all. 
~ * ” 


Tuese doctrinal matters are inevitable 
loose ends of such a Catholic concern. 
The novel itself is quite compact and 
self-contained, more neatly assembled 
than the short stories. Anyone who re- 
ealls Trilling’s delightful use of young 
girlhood in the stories will find more of 
the same here. The _ book’s literary 
faults, if faults they are, are the liberal 
ones—too much ilistraction from the 
narrative, a shying from_ intensive 
descriptions of physical experience, too 
much of the adverb “very,” and a 
tendency to use such adjectives as 
“charming” as a substitute for direct 
projection of the charm. The last things 
to be mentioned are the qualities that 
give it its air of establishment—the play 
of the gentle irony, the attention to solid. 
humorous detail, flashes of psychological 
insight not paraded as such, a feeling: 
for texture and design, and the forth- 
right movement of the whole towards 
the heart of civilized meaning. 





A Sparkling 
Life Story 


e W. E. Wood- 
ward's life story 
is as warm, 
friendly and 
good-humored 
as the man himself. His 
life and career are of the 
very essence of America. 
He has been a journalist, 
ah advertising man, a 
business executive, a 
banker, and is an author 
whose books have been 
read by hundreds of 
thousands. He is enjoy- 
ing his life richly — and 
the thousands of men and 
women who never miss 
a Woodward book will 
share this enjoyment 
with him. “A délightful 
and satisfying book in 
which is revealed a real 
gift for life.” Illustrated 
with nine photographs. 


THE 
GIFT OF 
LIFE 


An autobiography by 
W. E. WOODWARD 


- author of ‘Tom Paine,” 
__»“A New American History,” 
“The Way Our People Lived,” etc. 


Atall bookstores * $4.75 
—. P. DUTTON & CO: . 
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History as Nightmare 4 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 


* LONELY CRUSADE, By Chester Himes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 398 pages. $3. 


and sometimes with disturbing perception, the struggle and defeat of one Negro 


I: If*He Hollers Let Him Go, published in 1945, Chester Himes studied, with rage 


war-worker on the West Coast, our-native tensions intensified by war and the 
protagonists’ relationships with his upper-class mulatto girl and the sexual tensions 
between himself and a female white war-worker. It was one of those books for which 
it is difficult to find any satisfactory classification: not a good novel but more than a 


tract, relentlessly honest, and carried 
by the fury and the pain of the man who 
wrote it. It seemed to me then one of 
the few books written by either whites 
or Negroes about Negroes which con- 
sidered the enormous role which white 
guilt and tension play in what has been 
most accurately called the American 
dilemma. 


Lonely Crusade can almost be con- 
sidered an expansion of the earlier 
novel. Much of the rage is gone and 
with it the impact, and the book is writ- 
ten in what is probably the most unin- 
teresting and awkward prose I have 
yead in recent years. Yet the book is 
not entirely without an effect and is 
likely to have an importance out of all 
proportion to its intrinsic merit. For, 
just as the earlier book was carried by 
vage, this book is carried by what seems 
to be a desperate, implacable determina- 
tion to find out the truth, please God, or 
die. 

In less than four hundred pages Mr. 
Himes undertakes to consider the ever- 
present subjective and subconscious ter- 
ror of a Negro, a dislocation which 
borders on paranoia; the political moral- 
ity of American Communists; the psy- 
chology of union politics; Uncle Tomism; 
Jews and Negroes; the vast sexual im- 
plications of our racial heritage; the 
difficulty faced by any Negro in his re- 
lationships with both light people and 
dark; and the position of the American 
white female in the whole unlovely struc- 
ture. This is a tall order and if we give 
Mr. Himes an A for ambition—and a 
rather awe-stricken gasp for effort—we 
are forced also to realize that the book’s 
considerable burden never really gets 
shoulder high. It is written almost as 
though the author were determined with- 
in one book, regardless of style or ulti- 
mate effect, to say all of the things he 
wanted to say about the American re- 
public and the position of the Negro in 
it. Part of the failure of the book cer- 
tainly lies in this fact, that far too much 
is attempted; and the story never really 
gets under way because of a complete 
Jack of integration. Any one of its ele- 
ments, perceptively studied, would make 
an impressive novel; and, further, be- 
cause of the crudity of the story struc- 
ture, the climax—the murder of a bi- 
goted white man by his Negro stooge, 
an incident valid in itself and with ter- 
rible implications—fails of its effect and 
seems almost an afterthought; and the 
rxesolution—the holding aloft of the 
union banner—leaves one with that same 
embarrassed rage produced by a read- 
ing of Invictus, The book, nevertheless, 
has flashes of power and insight—the 
handling of the white girls’ relation to 
Lee, for example, and Lee’s sexual re- 
Jationship with his wife; and one of the 
subsidiary characters, the Uncle Tom 
named Luther, is handled and seen so 
accurately that no white man, ever 
again, should dare to turn his back on 








any Negro he feels that he has bought 
and conquered. 


I have already indicated that Mr, 
Himes seems capable of some of the 
worst writing on this side of the At- 
lantic, but his integrity has actually the 
cumulative effect of making him seem 
far wiser and more skillful than he is. 
The value of his book lies in its earnest 
effort to understand the psychology of 
opressed and oppressor and their rela- 
tionship to each other. It fails to raise 
his book to the level of A Passage To 
India but it does lend it an historical 
importance, not unlike that accorded to 
Unele Tom’s Cabin or, more recently, to 
Native Son. For, of all the spate of re- 
cent novels concerning racial oppression 
not one has exhibited any genuine un- 
derstanding, of its historical genesis or 
contemporary necessity or its psycho- 
logical toll. One might over-simplify our 
racial heritage sufficiently to observe, 
sentials would seem to be contained in 
and not at all flippantly, that is its es- 
the tableau of a black and white man 
facing each other and that the root of 
our trouble is between their legs. More 
and more it is impossible to discuss the 
Negro in America without also discuss- 
ing American customs, morals and fears. 
Lonely Crusade is an ugly story but the 
story of American Negroes and white 
America’s relation to them is a far 
uglier story and with more sinister 
implications than have yet found their 
way into print. It is no longer just a 
Negro’s story, we have no longer the 
convenient symbol of a minstrel man 
and his wild guitar, or the Negro rapist, 
or the brave, black college student 
battling upward against all odds, Time 
moves too fast, human beings are too 
complex, yesterday’s benevolence is more 
dangerous than a time bomb now. On 
that low ground where Negroes live 
something is happening: something 
which can be measured in decades and 
generations and which may spell our 
doom as a republic and almost certainly 
implies a cataclysm. Unlike Bigger 
Thomas, gone to his death cell, inarticu- 
late and destroyed by his need for 
identification and for revenge, and with 
only the faintest intimation in that twi- 
light of what had destroyed him and of 
what his life might have been, Mr. 
Himes’ protagonist, Lee Gordon, sees 
what has happened and what is happen- 
ing and watches helplessly the progress 
of his own disease. And there is no path 
out, In a group so pressed down, terri- 
fied and at bay and carrying genera- 
tions of constricted, subterranean hos- 
tility, no real group identification is 
possible. Nor is there a Negro tradition 
to cling to in the sense that Jews may 
be said to have a tradition; this was 
left in Africa long ago and no-one re- 
members it now. Lee Gordon is forced 
back on himself, not even bitterness can 
serve him as a weapon any more, The 

(Cotninued on Page Fifteen) 
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Yogi vs. Commissar 


Reviewed by JIM CORK 
GANDHI AND STALIN. By Louis Fischer. New York: Harper and Brother. 188 


pages. $2.50. 


he piles fact upon impression, impression upon moral dictum, all seeming dis- 


N: one writes quite like Louis Fischer. His style is unique, In staccato fashion, 


jointed. Yet it all adds up, everything significant is there, and the end result 
is completely convincing (admitting, of course, a tenable thesis in advance). Where 
ponderous analyses of similar intent and viewpoint are likely to go by the board, his 
characteristic style is peculiarly calculated to catch the interest and fix the attention 
of the intelligent reader. It bespeaks a gift for genuine popularization of a very high 


order, without the slightest concession 
to superficiality or sacrifice of purpose. 

This book has three main theses: 1) 
Stalinism is economically, politically, 
and morally evil, and constitutes the 
chief threat to world peace, and the chief 
obstacle in the way of building a peace- 
ful democratic world; 2) Gandhism, with 
its non-violent philosophy, must be em- 
braced if the world is to get out of the 
critical impasse it finds itself in; and 3) 
In order to contain Russian expansion, 
get the U. N. out of its’ present dol- 
drums, prevent the explosion of the third 
world war, and build a decent, sane 
world, there must be created “. .. an in- 
ternational Government of the demo- 
cratic world without Russia.” The first 
thesis is proven to the hilt with devas- 
tating effectiveness; the second is most 
open to question; whereas the third, 
though providing food for serious 
thought, and practically persuasive, in 
spots, inclines essentially to Utopian- 
ism. A word about each. 

* * * 

From the vantage point of simple hu- 
man decency and moral concern for the 
individual, Fisher submits Soviet activi- 
ties to a searching test, a process which 
reveals the whole, by-now well-known, 
unsavory story: the dichotomy between 
soft word and dark deed; the complete 
substitution of a blatant nationalism for 
the old internationalist ideals; the rapid 
growth of imperialist aggrandizement, 
the infringement of the rights of small 
nations, including the so-called autono- 
mous (!) republics within its own boun- 
daries; and, worst of all, the unsurpassed 
cruelity to human beings both within 
and without its borders—in short, the 
whole immoral story of the violation of 
every democratic, socialist and human 
ideal. 

Fischer understands well, however, 
that Russian values cannot be success- 
fully challenged, Russian expansion 
stopped, by a reversal to the values of 
an outmoded capitalism of free enter- 
prise. If the peoples of Europe; in their 
desperate search for a way out of the 
suffering and hopelessness encompassing 
them, and Asia’s colonial millions, now 
on the march for independence, are to 
be kept from going the “Soviet Way”, 
then we must not “combat Soviet Im- 
perialism with American Imperialism”, 
or “drop atomic bombs on Moscow to- 
morrow afternoon”, but, instead, “make 
democracy dynamic, progressive and 
real,” do away with inequalities and op- 
pression in our own midst, help to free 
the colonies of Asia and Africa com- 
pletely from imperialism, and encourage 
democratic socialism in Europe, where 


capitalism is already an anachronism. 
tk a *” 


Fiscuer has gone overboard for Gan- 
dhi. In a world gone stark mad, where 
materialism rules, suffering abounds, 
naked evil stalks the land, and we have 
the increasing denigration of moral 
values, we can understand why the ethi- 
cal aura made to surround Gandhi's 
every word and deed appeal to the sensi- 
tive appraiser of the human scene. But 
to declare him a socialist is, in face of the 
record, a fantastic oversimplification. 
Even on the evidence in Fischer’s own 
book, Gandhi emerges as a more com- 
plex and contradictory figure than that. 

Fischer has had the benefit of per- 
sonal conversation with Gandhi in which 
the latter has declared himself a so- 
cialist, and he quotes from Gandhi's 
paper, Harijan, words to the same effect. 
We accept that evidence sincerely, for 
all jt is worth. But against that we must 
set down the contrary evidence, stretch- 





ing over the years of activity, given by 
Indians themselves, liberals and social- 
ists, who hold him in esteem and do not 
minimize his services to India. This 
evidence shows that: 1) Gandhi has al- 
ways had close relations with the lage 
financial and industrial interests of In- 
dia; 2) he accepts the fundamental 
social structure of India built around 
the caste system; 3) he conceives a 
social hierarchy to be natural and eter- 
nal; 4) his conception of a future In- 
dia bas room for the feudal states and 
their princes, the big landlords (zamin- 
daries), the money lenders (talukda- 
ries); 5) he favors the retention of 
the institution of private property as 
basic to the good society; 6) he has at- 
iacked socialism; 7) he has startlingly 
primitive and backward ideas in re- 
gard to poverty, morals (marriage, 
birth-control, etc,), industrial organi- 
zation of the country. etc. (Verification 
for every statement above can be found 
in Nehru’s Autobiography, Toward 
Freedom and in Anup Singh’s Nehru, 
Rising Star of India.) 

Simple moralism is not enough. For 
whatever worth Gandhi’s ethical ideas 
may have as abstractions, or as means, 
they heve been utilized for, and been 
subordinated to concrete economic, po- 
litical, social, and cultural ends which, 
from a rationalist, humanist, and social- 
ist viewpoint are questionable, to say 
the least. That the absolutism with 
which Gandhi presses his doctrines vi- 
tiates, further, the basic core of his ideals 
(i.e. non-violence) when applied on sim- 
ple human levels seems to me to be 
fairly evident in light of his uncompro- 
mising condemnation, for instance, of 
the tragically pathetic struggle of the 
Jews (in the Warsaw ghetto, etc.) 
against Nazi bestiality. They should, 
said Gandhi, have committed collective 
suicide (thrown themselves off cliffs, 


drowned themselves, fallen on knives). 
* * ca 


Tue logic behind Fischer’s dictum to 
build an International Government with- 
out Russia rests on the fact that the U. 
N. has, to all intents and purposes, be- 
come a farce, brought to that unenvi- 
able state by Russia’s inveterate use of 
the veto, her refusal to outlaw the atom- 
bomb, and her obstructionist tactics 
generally. To the objection that his 
scheme is tantamount to a scrapping of 
the U. N. he answers frankly, “It can’t 
be helped. With Russia, international 
government is impossible, without her 
practically possible.” The flaw in the 
scheme, it seems to me, lies in the fact 
that the new organization would in- 
evitably gravitate towards becoming an 
instrument for keeping Russia in its 
place, rather than one for building a 
brave new world. As long as America, 
whose role in the new international body 
would be enormously influential, if not 
dominant, is not sufficiently animated 
by those democratic and socialist ideals 
Fischer himself regards as necessary, 
so long will it remain highly doubtful 
that the new world government pro- 
jected by him can realize the high aims 
he holds out for it especially the de- 
cisive one of weaning the Eastern co- 
lonial world from the possible influence 
of Russia. The struggle to win as much of 
Europe as possible for demoeratic so- 
cialism (especially France and Italy, 
key points to-day), the only thing which 
in the long run can stop the advance of 
Stalinism, must still be pushed as vig- 
orously as possible, independent of the 
present U. N. or any similar future 
substitute. 
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Devout Betrayal 


“DEAR JUDAS.” By Robinson Jeffers. Dramatized and staged by Michael Myerberg. 
Presented by Mr. Myerberg. At the Mansfield Theatre. 


sents a dignified, and in many respects a beautiful, poetic argument of the 


O PENING appropriately on a Sunday, the dramatization of “Dear Brutus” pre- 


Betrayal and Crucifixion. Praise must be given to the artistic integrity of 

the producer, who could hardly have expected a Broadway hit. 
Despite its unorthodox theology, the play is by no means a succés de scandale; 
there is too much remoteness in its schema. Judas, Jesus, and Mary talk as though 


in a recurrent dream of the betrayer. 
There was too much passion, in that 
garden in Gethsemene, for the events 
to die; by night for over two thousand 
years Judas relives his despair and his 





decision, And as he “remembers the 
future,” we see the great drama re- 
enacted. Peter, Simon, and John are 
mute figures in his dream; citizens and 


soldiers press in an eerie dancing. 
Lazarus, raised from the dead and there- 
fore free of mortal passions, watches 
and, after the betrayal, seeks to win 
Mary to equal deathless calm. 

In this mood of a warped man’s 
wracked dreaming, we find an un- 
orthodox explanation of the betrayal. 
Judas sees, in his beloved Jesus, love 
wearing down, wrath gathering. Em- 
phasis is less on the believers that shall 
be saved than on the hosts destined to 
eternal fire. Jesus has taken a whip to 
drive the money-changers from the 
temple. The advance on Jerusalem will 
mean bloodshed. And Judas, torn be- 
tween love of Jesus and pity for man- 
kind, betrays his Master 20 spare the 
world this violence. Jesus, foreknowing, 
still loves Judas, and wears a sad if not 
ironic smile. For Judas brings death in 
the name of peaceful living. 

The long remainder of the play seems 
anti-climax. Mary’s mistaken hopes of 
Jesus’ triumph, and her gradual awaken- 
ing, may be good psychology but bear 
us away from the theme. Here, too, 
pessimism dominates, as all three char- 
acters are pictured as happier dead.— 
Pictured by Judas, with further irony; 
for the play springs from his own death- 
less torture. A more hopeful, and a 
more dramatically satisfying, end might 
have been built upon Jesus’ arrest, with 
his declaration that his faith—despite 
ali human error—has brought man 
nearer to divine than ever before. 


Ineidental ideas are less challenging, 
“We are all dupes of God,” says Jesug 
to Judas. We do what we must—yet 


this must be kept secret, or men, freed} 
of responsibility for their acts, would}. 


rush into licentiousness. It is hard to 
see how, if our acts are determined, are 
compelled, our knowledge of this fact 
could change them. This is a fumbling 
treatment of the problem of free will. 
The presentation fumbles in other 
ways. Not always can Jeffers sustain 
the Biblical mood, of exaltation with 
simplicity; sometimes the verse seems 


but pretentious pouring. “It is unfortu-} 


nate that the current vogue for ballet 
makes Judas see his citizens and soldiers 
in a dance; but their patterns maintain 
the warped mood of his mind’s straining. 

As Judas, Roy Hargrave wears a 
doomed intensity, with evocative power, 
Margaret Wycherly seems too much a 
wailing, as Mary. And who could capture 
the radiant power of Jesus? More ef- 
fective than the persons in establishing 
the mood is the garden itself, with its 
pointed rocks, its old, gnarled fig tree, 
and the changing lights that play across 
the pattern of the thoughts. 

Those that still ponder life’s basic prob- 
lems, of evil and its forgiveness; those 
that still seek meaning in the allegory 
of the fore-ordained betrayal and the 
crucifixion—and those that know the 
theatre as a house for the drama of the 
human soul, will be glad to have seen 
“Dear Judas.” 
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Can Women Win the Long-Skirt War? 


By Winifred Raushenbish Rorty 


long skirts young GI wives and 

working girls of 48 states have 
blossomed out with slogans (“What Have 
I Got to Hide?”); organizational names 
(The Pretty Leg League, The Western 
Society for the Preservation of Short 
Skirts, the Women’s Organization to 
War on Styles); parades and picket 
lines. When the Kollmars (WOR) 
launched their “Hold That Hemline” 
campaign in June, thousands of men and 
women wrote pledging their support. 
Rallying to the support of the Resistance 
Movement, the high-style custom de- 
signers, Adrian of California and Sophie 
of Saks, Fifth Avenue, came out against 
the new 1860 bee-hive-skirt styles. With 
characteristic American gallantry, a 
Georgia legislator promised to introduce 
a bill; the men of Valdosta, Georgia, or- 
ganized-as The League of Broke Hus- 
bands, picketed, and hundreds of sym- 
pathetic masculine editors splashed the 
news of the Long-Skirt War over their 
pages. 

Although they are matched against 
a billion-dollar industry with a million- 
dollar propaganda budget, the scattered 
guerilla bands of the Resistance Move- 
ment have already won the first round 
in the Long-Skirt War. Instead of per- 
mitting the Fashion Business to drop 
skirts to just above the ankle, they have 
halted the descent of the skirt at mid- 
calf. Off the record, and outside the 
pages of the high-style fashion press, the 
Fashion Business has agreed that the 
daytime skirts of 1947 shall be standard- 
ized at around 14 inches from the ground. 

If women can hold this gain for the 
next three years, the victory in the Long- 
Skirt War will be definitely theirs. But 
they will have to be alert to keep the ad- 
vantage they have in a few short months 
so brilliantly gained. Also they will have 
to beware of appeasement. 

Make no mistake about it. Every 
major fashion change means junking 
your wardrobe. Only for the very poor 
and the very rich is this not true. And 
this is a major fashion change. Nobody 
except centenarians can remember any- 
thing remotely like the back-to-1860 
fashions which the Fashion Business in- 
tends we shall wear. 

it is probable that nine women out of 
ten do not understand what is going on. 
But the women of the Resistance Move- 


I unplanned mass uprising against 


12 


ment do. They say: “The typical wife 
and mother cannot afford to scrap a 
wardrobe for fashion’s sake.... A new 
black suit I bought in the spring of 1947 
is already out of style. ... I bought 
a new fur coat last year and how would 
I look with one of the new long skirts 
trailing out behind the coat? If all I can 
buy in the fall is the new dresses, do you 
know what I[’ll do? I’ll cut them down, 
that’s what I'll do.” 


If, in pressuring you to accept the new 
fashions, the Fashion Press tells you 
that all the chic women are wearing 
them, don’t believe it. 

When the New York Dress Institute 
queried some best-dressed women on the 
long skirts, here’s what happened. Mrs. 
Howard Hawk, Best-Dressed-Woman-of- 
Hawaii, cabled: “As to hem-lines, will 
do as always; wear what looks best in 
the mirror.” Carrie Munn, New York 
dress designer, reported: “I know one 
woman wit® has always worn her skirts 
16 inches from the floor, and does today, 
and she looks smart.” Mrs. Evie Roberts, 
Washington beauty, socialite and Best- 
Dressed-Woman, stated: “I’ve always 
been a 17%-inches-from-the-floor girl, 
and I’m going to stay that way.” 

Don’t send petitions to the fashion 
press. The women did it in 1929, and 
some are doing it again. It won’t get you 
a thing. The manufacturer cares about 
you, although in a pretty abstract way. 

Your home-town department stores 
and specialty shops care about you. But 
the fashion-promotion women of the 
fashion press, who are paid to make you 
do what you don’t want to do, have ice- 
cubes where their hearts ought to be. 
The more you suffer, the more they 
smirk. Write to the stores you shop in, 
to your local newspaper, to Mrs. Bobbie 
Woodward, founder of the Just-Below- 
the-Knee-Club of Dallas, Texas, to Adrian 
and Sophie, to the editors. But anytime 
the fashion promotion gals turn those 
eyes of poached steel on you and say 
with all the insolence of a sergeant and 
a court fop: “You must” and “Of course” 
and “I don’t know what women are mak- 
ing all this fuss about,” you hand them 
the poached steel look right back again, 
on toast, with the buttered side up. 

Remember, the Fashion Business doesn’t 
always win. It’s quite true that they won 
in 1929 — but only after a six-month 


waiting period that bled them white. 
The quaint fact is that the Fashion Busi- 
ness has probably lost more battles since 
the first World War than it has won. 
The very serious nation-wide buyers’ 
strike in 1921 and 1922 still sends 
shivers down every consumer goods busi- 
nessman’s spine. Vogue’s attempt in 
1928 to persuade women to change their 
clothes some 14 times a day failed. 
Elizabeth Hawes’ long continued attempt 
to get women into natural shoulders 
flopped. When Fifth Avenue tried in 
1939 to introduce the same cinch corset 
now being foisted on women, only longer 
and laced, New York jeered. The Little 


Buyer’s strike, lasting from January, 
1947, to April, 1947, gave the Fashion 
Industry chilblains. If the Fashion Busi- 
ness gets especially vicious and tries to 
ram the new clothes down your throat 
this fall, it will be because it fears higher 
prices and another buyer’s strike in the 
spring of 1948. 

If you haven’t already joined the Re- 
sistance Movement, join it now. There 
are no rules. Wear your skirts. , .any 


- length they are becoming to you. Buy 


only what you wish to buy, Be proud that 
you are an independent American, and 
not a sheep or a bird brain. And don’t 
let anyone push you around. 








Farmers Becoming DP’s 


WASHINGTON. — Machines are re- 
placing men so fast in agricultural work 
that two million persons may be forced 
from farms within the next ten years. 

The “displaced person” problem of 
farms is one of the hard facts being 
studied by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. An interim report of the com- 
mittee last month disclosed: 

® The total farm population of the 
US shrank three million during war 
years. 





polish for automobiles), 


Sycophant 


Each age, almost each group, has its term of contempt for those that will 
do almost anything to keep in the good graces of the ones above them. Most of 
these are slang terms, and most of them remain so, for their brief time. Thus 
lick-spittle was followed by boot-licker, which has its more vulgar fellows. On 
the same trail are knee-bender and toadeater; the latter has given us the Stand- 
ard English word toady. Out af school has come the term apple-shiner, or apple- 
polisher, for the pet that puts a bright red apple on teacher’s desk; a ‘variation 
of this has produced the slang sense of simonizer (from the trade name of a 


The Greeks had a word for it, also. They called such a person a fig-shower. 
It seems that in ancient days there was a tariff on figs; hence, considerable 
smuggling. Those that wished to win the favor of the officials might tell them 
that, on such a night at such a cove, they could see a cargo of figs. From syco—, 
fig, and phan—, show (as also in diaphanous, phantasy, fancy, etc.) comes our 
English word sycophant, for one who curries favor. ' 


® Farm employment is also down— 
especially in the hired-hands classifica- 
tion. Only during the depression was 
the number of hired workers lower than 
it is today, 

® Farm wages are at the highest level 
in history. Before the war hired hands 
worked for $1 a day, plus room and 
board. Today farmers find it hard to 
get hands at $4 and $5 a day. As a 
result, it has become cheaper to 
mechanize.— (From Work.) 


——— —————WORDS AND OUR WAYS ——————————"——- 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 
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Strand's New Film — “That Hagen Girl" 


®RONALD REAGAN AND 


, 








At R.K.O. 














Robert Young and Robert Ryan, who have top roles in “Crossfire” 


over the R.K.O. group of theatres. 





SKOURAS CHAIN BOOKS 
FINE FOREIGN *ILMS 


The growing popularity of for-, policy was made by George P. 
eign-language films, until two|Skouras, president, in which he 
years ago shown only in the “art” | said: 
type. of movie theatres in a few “We are convinced that the 


big cities, and more recently in the 


small ex-legitimate houses on/the foreign-language films, and 
Broadway, was attested yesterday |that they will ‘like them more. 
when Skouras Theatres Corpora-| We frankly do not consider what 


| tion announced that it had already | we are doing as experimental. We 


| begun booking them, along with] are way past that stage. 
| its usual Hollywood programs, as “T regret sincerely that we did 
a standard fare for its entire} not begin to exhibit these foreign- 


language films sooner, and for two 
reasons. The first is that as show- 
men we have a natural desire to 
exhibit the best films as fast as 
they are available. The second is 
that we had been better business- 
men had we done so. Of course, 
we may blame ourselves, but show 
people will hardly blame one an- 
other for being a bit timid in this 
hitherito unknown field, 
“Everyone considered our step a 
risk at th? beginning, but after 
doing the proper research, we 
were certain our step was wise.” 


Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 


circuit of 62 houses in the Metro- 
politan Area. 

The first major showing will be 
with “A Cage of Nightingales,” 
considered a genuine “vintage” 
French effort, which has_ been 
compared by American critics as 
a cross between “Goodbye Mr. 
Chips” and “Boys Town,” done 
with fine Gallic finesse and flavor. 
The Skouras Theatres choose this 
as their opener and will open it 
on Wednesday, September 24th 
through September 29th, simul- 
taneously at the Academy, on 14th 
Street, the Crotona, on East Tre- 
mont Avenue, the Bronx, and the 
Park Plaza, University Avenue, 
the Bronx, Subsequently it will be 





American public likes the best of | 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE, y heal 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


Two against malicious small- 
town gossip is the theme of War- 
ner Bros.’ drama “THAT HAGEN 
GIRL,” 


very demanding roles. 
In the title role, 

has a_ challenging 

which affords her wide range. 


Miss Temple 


along with 
is 


whose name, 
the girl, 


lawyer 
that of 


sips. 
Other performances in the pic- 


Edwards, Lois Maxwell, Harry 
Davenport, Dorothy Peterson and 
Jean Porter. 

Alex Gottlieb produced this 
Warner Bros.’ production, which 
was directed by Peter Godfrey, 


for the screen play. 

The Strand “In Person” show 
presents Ted Weems and his Or- 
chestra, 
sterdam and singing star Gordon 
Mae Rae. In addition, The Glenns, 
dance trio are featured. 


“VARIETY GIRL” HELD OVER 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 








with Charles Hoffman responsible | 


radio comic Morey Am-| 


which co-stars Reagan and, 
Shirley Temple, opening today at) 
the N. Y. Strand Theatre. This is, 
from the novel by Edith Roberts, | 
a story said to offer both stars| 


| 
| 


assignment | 
Reagan is cast as a small-town | 
dragged | 
through the mud by the idle gos-| 


ture are by Rory Calhoun, Penny | 


vv 


In precniye 








| Joan Caulfield is the feminine lead 


n “Welcome Stranger” in its final 
week at Brooklyn Paramount. 


_Rene Ray 





Young English actress making her 
American debut in “An Inspector 
Calls” at the Booth Theatre. 





the Rodger-Hammerstein musical 


leads the field by a comfortable 
;margin. The Guild subscription 


cuts over 
gross of 


$5,000 from the weekly 
subscription period on 


| November 15. 


Following one of the year’s top, 


first weeks in attendance and re-| 
ceipts “Variety. Girls” continues 
at the New York Paramount, for a 
| second week. The all-star musical 
highlights among its forty stars 


yamount lot Bing Crosby, 
Hope, Dorothy Lamour 
Milland. The story cast features 
Olga San Juan and Mary Hatcher 
of “Oklahoma.” 


tra, featuring Ivene Daye. An 
Extra added attraction is Mel 
Torme and others in person include 
comedian A) Bernie and Tip, Tap 
and Toe. 








ink that,beginning this week. there 
}is a new leader among Broadway's 


and featured players from the Pa-| urer 
Bob | 


and Ray! 


Starting a second week in person | 
is Charlie Spivak and his orches- | 


The advance sale has established 
an all-time high with over $750,000 
in bank deposits. More than 250,- 
000 persons now are in possesion 
of tickets for the hit, thanks to the 
top-notch ticket handling by treas- 
if Jack Pearl and his six as- 
sistants. 


ONE TO MAKE READY 


“THE MAGIC TOUCH”. By 
Charles Raddock and Charles 
Morria Chanin. At The Inter- 


national Theatre. 


Of the 101 plays announced for 
this season, if this one had been 


jomitted, there’d have been an even 


| hundred. 


“ALLEGRO” HAS HEAVY 
ADVANCE SALE 
Let it be recorded in printers’| 


smash hit shows in the matter of | 


grosses: The new champion is 
Theatre Guild’s “Allegro” 


| October 10. 





shown in all Skouras houses. 








So that the publie will not feel 
that it is taking too great a risk 
the first showing willebe co-fea- 
tured with a Holywood picture, “I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now,” 
starring June Haver and Mark 
Stevens. 

Since the Skouras chain, 
tion to first-run houses, contains | 


| “MAN AND 
ALVIN Theatre, 5274 STREET 


in addi- 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”’—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S COMEDY 


Evenings at 8:30 


SUPERMAN” 
W. of B’WAY CIrcle 5 - 5226 
Maiinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 








many neighborhood theatres in 





Manhattan, Queens and the Bronx, 
as well as New Jersey, and lead- 
ing theatres in suburban Long Is- 
land and Westchester and Rock- 
land County, this is considered 
something of a revolutionary step. 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Already shown as a test in a} 
number of Skouras _ houses was | 
“The King’s Jester,” an Italian 


product which included some arias | 
sung by the celebrated Metro- | 


politan tenor, Ferrucio Tagliavini, | Thurs 


AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. 








S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl 5-5200, - Evenings 8: y 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





& Sat. 2:30—-MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





made before he left Italy and be-| 








came famous. over here. Now | 
Skouras has booked three more | 
pictures which the Metropolitan | 
critics put in the “vintage” class— 
“A Cage of Nightingales,” “Open 


City’ and “The Well-Digger’s | 
Daughter.” Two are French, one | 
Italian. 

“Open City” has a record run 


of 80 weeks at the World Theatre | 
on West 49th Street. Others of | 
these films have been booked by | 
the Skouras company, but details 
are being withheld, A statement | 
explaining his company ’s new) 





\) 





THEATER PARTIES. 


| All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are fre- 
quested when planning theater 
| parties to do so through Ber- 
|nard Feinman, Manager of the 
/NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
| Vheatrica) Department. 7 East | 


i} 
l 
| 15th Street, New York City. | 














OCTOBER 25, 1947 


The| 
which | 
| was ushered into the Majestic on| 


Ww ith aw _weékly i intake | of $47, 100, | 








srerring 40 TOP HOLLYWOOD <@* 
in Person 


SPIVAK. ana orch. 


featoring TOMMY MERCER - IRENE BAYE - BOBBY RICKEY - RUSTY NICHOLS 


oe AL BERNIE 


plus TIP, TAP & TOE 


MEL TORME 


DON BAKER at the Orgon 












And Broadway would 


now be 4 » brighter Prospect. 


There is an idea buried in this 
play. A couple has been—supposed- 
ly—living on $28.50 a week. The 
publisher for whom the husband 
works is persuaded to give them a 
raise; then an idea flashes. The 
wife has so many money-saving de- 
vices that there should be a book 
in them: “The Happy Turners— 
an how they live on $28.50.” All 
America should want that book. 
But, of course, for the year of 
writing and sales, to make the 
story authentic the Turners cannot 
get that raise. They aim for a 
fortune by staying poor. 

This idea, unfortunately is 
buried too deeply under bad com- 
edy, worse dialogue, and a plot that 
snatches incidents anywhere. The 
only sign of anything to justify the 
play’s title is the magic touch the 
producer exhibited in raising funds 
for the production. The 1947-48 
season is still to have its first play. 
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to Finish! 





Direcied by 


OTTO PREMINGER 


“Magnificent Entertainment From Start 
A ‘MUST’!” 


+ 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


“FORE VER 
AMBE’ 


TECHNICOLOR 


20th CENTURY-FOX 


























Produced by 


WILLIAM PERLBERG 








J} 





—~— a 
Gala Roxy Stage Revue! 


VELOZ and YOLANDA 


Extra! 
Sid Caesar 






























DOORS OPEN 
9:30 A. M. 


ROX Y 


Extra Late Feature 12:30 A. M. Every Night 









7th Avenue and 50th Street 
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Ronald REAGAN - 


Specia) Aitraciion 


Morey Amsterdam 


Broadway at 47th Street 





WARNER BROS. presents 


"THAT HAGEN GIRL" 


With RORY CALHOUN 


IN PERSON 


TED WEEMS anp uis orcuestra 


Shirley TEMPLE 


Extra Added Attraction 


Gordon Mac Rae 
WARNER BROS. 


STRAND 
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LETTERS 














How to Make Peace With Russia 


From C. R. PETTES 


Mk. William H. Chamberlin says the 
“crisis” between the US and Russia is 
permanent, and that our No. 1 Problem 
is to check Soviet expansion. He blames 
it all on the Soviets, and thinks the 
tension never can be relieved unless the 
Soviets change their attitude. 

However, he believes that “armed con- 
flict” may be avoided, because Russia 
has no atomic bombs and would be 
afraid to attack us. He concludes that 
we can get along with Russia “only so 
jong as the non-Communist world retains 
a comfortable margin of strength over 
the Communist world empire.” 


I do not wish to criticize Mr. Cham- 
berlin,an able and sincere writer. But 
he has looked so long on the dark side 
of the Russian situation that he seems 
unable to see any other. 

I see the picture in a different light. 
Mr. Truman has said that we are even 
now at war with Russia (“A worldwide 
conflict between” two ways of life”). 
She may execute a “strategic retreat” 
(for fear of our atomic bombs), but 
only long enough to make atomic bombs 
to arnihilate us with. If the diplomatic 
war continues, the end will be atomic 
war. Dr. Einstein tells me atomic bomls 
will be used and will destroy civilization. 


But I think the antagonism between 
the two countries can be eliminated. T» 
do that, we must prove to Russia that 
we are interested in her welfave—not 
her destruction. 

As a means to that end, I would suz- 
gest that the US take over a goodl; 
share of the oil concessions held by our 
oil companies in the Middle East and 
donate it to Russia, asking nothing ir 
return but friendship and cooperation 
in the reconstruction of a devastated 
world! 

Such a demonstration of real friend- 
ship could well cause Russia to lose her 
desire to “expand” for her own protec- 
tion, and both countries could abandon 
their armaments race and devote their 


attention and energies to domestic affairs 
and the revitaliaation of a needy world. 
What a relief it would be! 

This, it seems to me, is the way to 
solve our biggest problem. 

Downey, California. 

*” ca * 

Editor’s Note: The answers to the 
points raised in the above letter are 
implicit and explicit in the editorial and 
article columns of The New Leader since 
the Italian invasion of Ethiopia and the 
first aggressions against China by the 
pre-Pearl Harbor Japan, not to speak 
of the Spanish Civil War and Hitler’s to- 
talitarian expansions. Briefly, they are: 
1. appeasement makes war more cer- 
tain by strengthening aggressors; it does 
not lessen the chances for war; 2. totali- 
tarian expansion is in part the answer 
to internal difficulties (economic and po- 
litical) and as such stability cannot 
come from mollifying appeasement; 3. 
catastrophic dangers of impending wars 
have not stopped such wars (e. g. World 
War II); 4. at Yalta, Teheran, etc, the 
U.S. has palpably demonstrated “friend- 
ship” (in fact to the extent of appease- 
ment), yet we are today further from 
“understanding” with Russia not closer. 
The foreign policy for the U. S. to adopt 
therefore flows from these and other les- 
sons of the past: we must organize an 
effective world grouping—with adequate 
security controls—with Russia, if Stalin 
agrees to real war controls and relin- 
quishment of terroristic aggression—or 
without Russia, it Stalin refuses guaran- 
tees of real controls and abandonment of 
sovereign vetoes; we must help Europe 
rebuild, for Communism thrives on de- 
privation and consequent dissent which 
they organize and control; we must 
adopt whatever adequate measures are 
necessary in order to achieve full em- 
ployment at home so that Soviet Russia 
will not be able to make capital out of 
a coming American depression, a pros- 
pect they await with great zeal: Yes, 
Mr. Pettes, we must understand Russia 
—and realistically act on the basis of 
such an understanding. It is only in 
that way that war can be avoided. 
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A Subscription to 


THE NEW LEADER 
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REWARD: 


$100 IN CASH, a completely equipped TRAVELING CASE, 
and a handsome TESTIMONIAL SCROLL will be presented to 


THE FIRST COMMUNIST 


2 
Who, upon being publicly charged by a U.S. Government agency 
with being a member of the Communist Party, instantly and | 


publicly says, 


“Yes, of course I am a member of the Communist Party, 
and of course I am anxious to be deported to Russia.” 


A GROUP OF ORDINARY CITIZENS. 
Reply to Box 124, NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St., New York 3. N. Y. 


Se LLL LL LLL LLL LMM 


— Coming Net. Week ————— 


A probing provocative article by 


BURNHAM 


“The Comintern Prepares for a Showdown” 


JAMES 


ANU 144 TUTRTOSRU EEA A Re YN TREO DER 


To the Editor 


On “Union Now’ 
From EDGAR BISSANTZ 


Normay ANGELL’S article, “Can 
Democracy Survive?,” was as trenchant 
as his writings usually*are. He put the 
central fact of the present world situa- 
tion into a single sentence — Stalin’s 
power lies where Hitler’s lay: in the dis- 
unity of his opponents. 

But his article ended vaguely, without 
a clear indication of the way out. The 
eure for our disunity is a real Federal 
Union ‘of the democracies, as set forth 





in Clarence Streit’s fine article in your 
issue of May 11, i946. 

Only by uniting in a nuelear Union of 
the Free, similar to the federal union of 
our 48 states, can the democracies 
achieve the finality of commitment be- 
tween themselves and toward the rest of 
the world that is necessary to meet the 
world’s needs today, and to make a real 
start toward an eventual democratic 
world government. / 

Liberals have had a tendency to con- 
centrate all their effort upon immediate 
issues of local importance. They’ve got 
to get over that, because any reforms 
that may be made in the next few years 
will come to nothing if we fail to unite 
the power of the democracies effectively 
behind the free institutions which are 
the best guarantee of peace. I should 
like to hear from readers of The-New 
Leader who would like to help bring this 
about. 

Nicasio, California. 





(Continued from Page Four) 

as unnecessary as it is unwise and 
dangerous. No innocent person needs 
any such protection. The FBI clears 
innocent victims of error or malice with 
the same objective precision that it 
brings the guilty to justice. It reports 
the facts; it does not state conclusions 
or make recommendations. 


When investigating Government em- 
ployees alleged to be subversive, agents 
talk to friends, acquaintances, business 
associates. After the reports are all in, 
the employee himself is interviewed. 
This ig never a cross-examination nor 
even an inquiry; the sole purpose is to 
give the employee a chance to answer 
any allegations which may have been 
made against him. 

Since the Hatch Act was passed, for- 
bidding political activity on the part of 
Government employees, 107 persons 
have been discharged and 24 have re- 
signed. But 1,122 cases have been closed 
when investigation proved that the 
original complaint was without founda. 
tion. Many of these 1,122 Government 
employees never knew that they were 
investigated. 

One day in 1944, word came to the 
FBI that a Government employee from 
Rochester, N. Y., was a member of the 
Communist Party. Even the number of 
his membership card was given, In- 
vestigation showed that the suspect had 
been an active organizer for a union 
known throughout the state as “left- 
wing.” But there was still nothing to 
show that the man himself had ever 
supported or sympathized wth Commu- 
nists. Because of the positiveness of 
the original report, the agents were 
persistent. Eventually they established 
with certainty that the man was inno- 
eent. The complaint against him was 
the result of mistaken identity. The 
case was closed; he was never aware 
that one had been opened. 


 Witeh 





Hunt 


In another case, originating in Cleve- 
land, a young lawyer became a Govern- 
ment employee and was_ investigated 
because his beliefs often brought him 
into close harmony with Communist 
fronts. Since early youth this man had 
believed in pacifism. The report against 
him was that he had been a member 
of the American. Peace Mobilization, 
active during the period when Russia 
and Germany were allies and the Amer- 
ican Communists were spreading ideas 
of pacifism to cripple the American 
preparedness program, 

But the FBI investigation proved that 
this employee had never joined the 
American Peace Mobilization. He had 
clung to his pacifist convictions until 
Pearl Harbor, but then had abandoned 
his former opinions and become a 
zealous supporter of the war effort. 
The case was dropped—and he, too, 
never knew. 

As long as the chief federal investi- 
gative agency will go to that trouble 
to clear 1,122 men, there is no danger 
of a witch-hunt. 

Why have any loyalty investigation 
at all; why not let us be free to think 
as we like? To American ears, such a 
question is arresting. But it overlooks 
the solemn fact that in recent years 
governments have crashed and become 
puppets of an alien power, thanks to 
the activities of secret agents and the 
native helpers they convinced or bribed. 
Free speech is ours, said Mr. Justice 
Holmes, but no man is free to shout 
“Fire!” in a crowded theatre. The test 
the jurist set up was that of clear and 
present danger. Let no one doubt that 
there is in the world today a clear and 
present danger created by wily and 
determined enemies of our scheme of 
things. They are the ones who are 
inspiring the cries of “witch-hunt.” 
They fear a coming storm. But they 
are the only ones who have anything 
to fear! 








ge THE ONLY PUBLIC ADDRESS “@E 


DR. KURT SCHUMACHER 


President of the Social Democratic Party of Germany before his return to Germany. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 8:30 P. M. 


Chairman: GERHART H. SEGER, Editor, “Neue Volkszeitung” 


WEBSTER HALL wiw*York City 


ADMISSION: $1.20, incl. Tax. - « 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Baltimore, Md.: October 26, noon to 
12:15 p. m., Station WFBR, talk by 
August Claessens on “The Meaning of 
Social Democracy.” Campaign with large 
press ads, mailings, etc., for meeting to 
follow on Tuesday, October 28, 8 p. m., 
at the Southern Hotel. Speakers: Louis 
P. Goldberg, Dr. S. M. Neistadt and 
August Claessens. .. . Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Annual Debs Banquet, Sunday, Nov. 23, 
6 p. m., at Webster Hall. Speakers: 
David Lewis, Secretary of the C.C.F. of 
Canada, and others. .. . Newark, N. J.: 
Annual Debs Dinner in December. .. . 
The Rand School of New Jersey gon- 
tinues to show excellent progress; six 
classes on Friday evenings from 6:45 to 
10 o’clock, at 34 Williams St., Newark. 
. . » Philadelphia, Pa.: Conference in 
November for S.D.F. organization drive 
with radio, large press ads and meetings. 
A Rand School extension is being 
planned as well as a ferum. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Meetings with Kurt Schumacher and 
Fritz Heine, distinguished German Social 
Democrats. Friday, Oct. 24, 8:15 p. m.: 
Fritz Heine, “Rebuilding of the German 
Labor Movement,” Hote] Empire, Bread- 
way and 63rd Street. Auspices of Ar- 
beiter Wohlfahrt, International Rescue 
and Relief, Workmen’s Circle Br. 424, 
... Luncheon to honor Kurt Schumacher, 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, 45th St. and 
Madison Ave., Saturday, Oct. 25, 12:30 
p. m. Additional speakers: Luigi Anto- 
nini, A. A. Berle, Jr.. Wm. L. White, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Norman Thomas and 
August Claessens. . . . Socialist Recep- 
tion to Kurt Schumacher and_ Fritz 
Heine, Sunday, Oct. 26, 2 p. m., at the 
Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th St. Inti- 
mate report on German Socialist and 
labor movement. Admission by ticket 
only. Tickets obtainable at Social Demo- 
cratic Federation and Socialist Party. 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, chair- 
man; greetings by Algernon Lee, Judge 
Jacob Panken, Abraham Cahan, Phil 
Heller and Maurice Goldbloom. ... 
Public Meeting: Kurt Schumacher, Ger- 
hart Seger and others, Tuesday, Oct. 28, 
8 p. m., at Webster Hall, 11th St., near 
Third Ave., New York. Admission $1.20. 
Auspices of the German Branch, S.D.F., 
“Neue Volkszeitung” and Arbeiter Wohl- 
fahrt. . Algernon Lee speaks over 
Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 
p. m.... Upper West Side Branch: So- 
cial, Saturday, Oct. 25, at the Ruben- 
stein’s, 444 Central Park West, near 
103rd St... . / Annual Debs Dinner, Sun- 
day, Nov. 16, 6 p. m., at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel. Speakers: Louis Fischer, 
Israel Feinberg, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, Nathaniel M. Minkoff and <A. 
N. Weinberg. . . . Women’s Afternoon 
Forum, Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1:30 p. m., at 
the Rand School. Serafino Romualdi: 
“Which Way America—Fascism or De- 
mocracy?” and Councilman lra J. Pa- 
lestin on “PR.” . . . Workmen's Circle 
Forum: “Is Peace Possible?” Algernon 
Lee, Gus Tyler, Norman Thomas. Fri- 
day, Oct. 24, 8 p. m., at the Fraternal 
Clubhouse, 110 West 48th St., New York. 
-. « Wm. Karlin Branch: Card Party 
and Social at the Rutes’, 849 Linden 
Boulevard, near East 54th St., Brook- 
lyn, Oct. 25, 8 p. m. Refreshments. Ad- 
mission $1.00. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Social, Saturday, Nov. 8... Coming 
Dinners to well-known Social Demo- 
crats: Nov 2, to Israel Hovitz of the 
Coney Island Branch; to Israel Feinberg 
of the ILGWU and Cloakmakers Branch, 
Dec. 20, at the Hotel St. George; to 
Max Schechter, January 18; to Serafino 
Romualdi in February. 


Hermans on PR 


(Continued from Page Six) 
electorate. Appealing to minorities, this 
system, if consistently applied—which 
so often it is not—will, in the long run, 
yield nothing but minorities. Instead of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, we get government 
of groups, by groups, and for groups, 
each with its own special interests, or 
its own special bias. 

Proportional representation has been 
used in New York since 1937. Had the 
city entrusted all major powers to the 
body elected under PR, its veductio ad 
absurdum would be complete, The first 
council resulting from the much praised 
PR system was deadlocked 13 to 3. Had 
New York had the city manager plan, 
as other PR cities do, the city govern- 
ment would have faced paralysis for 
the rest of the council’s term. Where, 
under such conditions, is the will of the 
people which PR is said to represent so 
accurately? The will of the people, to 
be heard, must be clear. If deadlocks 
develop, as they have zepeatedly in Euro- 
pean parliaments elected under PR, no- 
body’s will has been properly repre- 
sented. In New York the courts made 
the ultimate decision while the city gov- 
ernment, thanks to a Mayor and a Board 
of Estimate elected under the plurality 
system, was safe. In Europe, dictators 
were too often able to fill the vacuum 
left by PR parliaments unable to produce 
agreement. 

Subsequent elections in New York 
have shown the disintegrating effects 
of PR in different ways. The Congress 
of the United States has a two-party 
system; New York’s PR Council has 
developed a five-party system. This may 
not yet be the end. If proportionality 
between the votes cast and the seats 
obtained were sought consistently in 
New York, the entire city would form 
one constituency, and the extremists of 
the “Left” would hardly remain alone 
with their gains, Qualified observers 
predict, in such a case, the election of 
at least one representative of a crypto- 
Fascist “Christian Front.” If a new 
depression develops, even the elections 
as now held can produce such a result. 
If we want to exclude such a possibility, 
the abolition of PR offers the only 


solution. 
- . * 


Iuacine the confusion which PR 
would produce in state and national 
legislatures. The two-party system 
would be destroyed; a collection of 
minority parties would take its place. 
In fact, in their book entitled Preper- 
tional Representation Hoag and Hallett 
openly contemplate the possibility of a 
multiple party system and welcome it, 
when they say that in this case: “The 
Heuse of Representatives would become 
- presentative in fact as well as in 
name.” 

The Liberal party, which urges sup- 
port for PR, contains many high-minded 
people who sincerely, and often intelli- 
gently, work for the preservation of 
democratic government. If these people 
will thing the issue of PR through, they 
will, I am sure, take their stand with 
its opponents rather than with its de- 
fenders. 
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Free Society 


(Continued from Page five) 


of personal possessions: the store on 
the corner, the family-size farm. It 
does not appreciate the changing nature 
of property. While the store on the 
corner -and the family-size farm must 
always stand as pillars of individual 
security and integrity, they have be- 
come the least significant among the 
several kinds of modern property. To- 
day, the most significant form of prop- 
erty is a passive, absentee, paper claim 
to a return on the cooperative labors of 
millions of wage-earners and hired tech- 
nicians who have no legal control over 
the tools that stand between them and 
poverty. Traditional liberalism tire- 
lessly reiterates the old slogans pertain- 
ing to individualism and equality, fail- 
ing to see that industrialism is destroy- 
ing individualism on the assembly-line 
and in the chaos of cyclical depression, 
while it promotes inequality in economic 
power at an accelerating pace. 

Liberalism must come to grips with 
the power realities of an economy in 
which private managers plan exten- 
sively and meticulously for private ends 
while resisting the concept of planning 
for public ends. As long as private man- 
agers in the basic industries have the 
right to play fast and loose with prices, 
profit margins and production levels, 
there can be no settlement of the ques- 
tion, what is fair in economic relations. 

The institutional framework through 
which the public interest is protected 
should take many forms, so that the di- 
versity and decentralization which 
characterize the democratic community 
may be preserved. Industry councils, on 
which representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, government and the consumer 
would sit, constitute one field for ex- 
ploration. The TVA pattern is capable 
of much wider extension in fields other 
than valley development. Consumers co- 
operation is a rich possibility to which 
Americans are only’ beginning’ to 
awaken. These are but a few of the ap- 
proaches through which the liberal vir- 
tues may be applied to a new time. 

Liberalism must not shrink from these 
power realities. We cannot save indi- 
vidualism in an interdependent econ- 
omy and an interdependent world by a 
simple-minded theory of the relationship 
of the individual to society. The indi- 
vidual’s need of community is as vital 
as his need of liberty. The philosophy 
of liberalism will seem increasingly ir- 
relevant to the desperate people of the 
mid-20th-century world if its champions 
cling to its 19th-century meanings and 
blind themselves to the contemporary 
conditions of freedom. 

Unionism is one of the institutions 
through which men are seeking to sat- 
isfy their thirst for community in the 
impersonal jungle of mechanized chaos 
that we call business enterprise. We 
can forge other institutions to satisfy 
this need. Thus, without acquiescing in 
the growth of an all-encompassing state 
bureaucracy, we can strike a tolerable 
balance between freedom and community 
and preserve the enduring values of lib- 
eralism in an industrial society. 





Editor’s note: This article is based on 
a speech by Victor Reuther at the 
Kenyon Conference. 
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Berlin Adventure 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
discourse which insisted that the Soviet 
system had nothing in common with 
either Socialism or the interests of the 
Russia: people, protested desperately 
that he knew no other system; when he 
was nine he was already in the Konso- 
mol. Another—who took more abuse in 
political argumentation than { would 
have believed possible, listened, and 
listened, and always came back for more. 

“One of these days,” one American 
told him, “the Russian people .will find 
their way to freedom, And then in the 
bitter time of reckoning they will come 
up to people like you—just as a lot of 
Germans are coming up to their writers 
—and ask, ‘Wh2re were you, what did 
you do, during the miserable dictatorship 
of Stalin?? And what will you say? 
You'll sound like all these Germans— 
‘What could I do, I was only a little man, 
I was only a writer!’ But they won’t 
believe you! And they shouldn’t believe 
SOUT a 6 <” 

The Russian listened. He said nothing 
for a long while. Then he said tightly, 
grinding all the muscles on his face, “Talk 
about anything you wish, say anything 
you want, but don’t mention Stalin!” 
That afternoon, and the whole next day, 
he sat in the row before us at the Con- 
gress sessions. At the slightest pretext, 
on a dozen occasions, he turned around 
to the American colony, smiled, made a 
joke, sustained a warmth which was 
tragic, pitiful. We caught glances ex- 
changed between Col. Dymschytz and 
other members of the delegation which 
boded no good, ... 

So much I was able to see with my 
own eyes, to learn personally. But here 
is the system, and here are the men— 
strong and weak, stupid andclever, warm- 
hearted and cruel—who are trying to 
make history. It is high time we looked 
carefully and intelligently at what is 
really going on in the world. What 
happened in Berlin should provide some 
helpful suggestions. 





- 
History as a 

oe 
Nightmare 

(Co na-d from Page Eleven) 
impact of rejection and continual in- 
dignity on his personality is a personal 
one and this impact, multiplied, can 
destroy, not only himself, but an entire 
nation. 

The minstrel man is gone and Uncle 
Tom is no longer to be trusted. Even 
Bigger Thomas is becoming irrelevant; 
we are faced with a black man as many 
faceted as we ourselves are, as indi- 
vidual, with our ambivalences and in- 
securities and our struggles to be loved. 
He is now an American and we cannot 
change that; it is our attitudes which 
must change both towards ourselves and 
him. “History,” says Joyce, “is a night- 
mare from which I am struggling to 
awaken.” We have all heard what hap- 
pened to those who slept too leng. 
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Where the News Ends 


‘—— — By William Henry Chamberlin 











Catholicism and Common Sense 


Y article in this column about American 

Catholics and democracy elicited so many 

letters of comment that I propose to return 
to the subject today. As I explained in my original 
article, as a non-Catholic I am not concerned with 
vindicating Catholic theology or the Catholic world 
outlook. I am interested in promoting a realistic 
view of the role of American Catholicism and in 
combating what seems to me the completely mis- 
taken view that there is a close resemblance between 
Catholicism and Soviet Communism, and that both 
represent a threat to American civilization. 

Some of the letters I received are of the crank 
variety. Unfortunately, some Americans are as deeply 
bitten with the virus of fanatical anti-Catholicism as 
others are bitten with the virus of fanatical anti- 
Semitism. Both are beyond the reach of rational 
argument. There isn’t much I can say (beyond re- 
peating Mark Twain’s “greatly exaggerated” com- 
ment_on the report of his death) about the solemn 
admonition contained in one of the letters: 

“The report is that you have followed Clare 
Boothe Luce into the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church and have become one of its 
undercover agents, under the guidance of Mon- 
signor J. Fulton Sheen.” 

There are three points raised in letters I have re- 
ceived which deserve reasonable and candid discussion 
and analysis. These are: (1) acts of persecution 
committed by the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages 
and the era of religious wars; (2) the contention 
that the Catholic Church is a pressure group; (3) the 
question whether the American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state is infringed by the recent 
Supreme Court decision permitting children in 
parochial schools to use buses provided for children 
in public schools. Here are my comments on each 
of these points: 

(1) The lesson of religious tolerance was very 
slowly learned. Until it was learned, there were acts 
of cruelty and intolerance on the Protestant side as 
well as on the Catholic. Fortunately, the whole temper 
of modern society is such that a revival of persecution 
for religious faith in the western world seems to me 
unthinkable. I think it is no more reasonable to 
imagine American Catholics setting up the Inquisition 
here than to imagine American Presbyterians fol- 
lowing the example of Calvin in burning this theo- 
logical opponent, Servetus, or American Episcopalians 
trying to revive the harsh laws which were in force 
both against Catholics and against Protestant non- 
conformists in England in the seventeenth century. 

(2) Unquestionably the Catholic Church in America 
uses its influence to advance what it believes to be 
right. In this sense, it is a pressure group. But so 
are many other organizations, religious and secular. 
Some of my correspondents intimate, without specific 
proof, that dreadful things are in store for anyone 
who opposes the Catholic Church. 

(3) The issue of whether parochial school children 
should be allowed to use public school buses seems 
to me to have been blown up out of proportion to 
its imporatnce. Certainly the American traditional 
ideal is full freedom for all religious denominations 
and state support for none. I think the majority of 
American Catholics recognize that this principle gives 
their faith full opportunity for development and have 
no desire to change it. 

But there is another side to this school bus issue 
which has not, I think. received proper attention. 
Catholic parents who send their children to parochial 
schools undertake to submit to double educational 
taxation. They pay their share of taxes to support 
the public schools. They also pay for the upkeep of 
the parochial schools. In view of this circumstance, 
I don’t think any principle of fundamental equity is 
violated if their children share the use of public 
schools buses. 

This leads to the question whether parochial schools 
are bad in themselves. Every school, of course, should 
be judged on the basis of individual merit. But I 
believe in educational pluralism, not in educational 
uniformity, perhaps because I went to a Quaker 
preparatory school and a Quaker college myself, and 
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enjoyed both very much. 

A system of universal free elementary and secondary 
education, with ample opportunity for free university 
training at public expense, is an indispensable under- 
pinning for a democracy. But I think we should lose 
a good deal if any group, religious or secular, were 
not free to maintain schools and colleges in line with 
its ideals. The free press and the independent, pri- 
vately maintained school are always two of the first 
things to disappear in a totalitarian society. 

* * * 


“The Progressive” Passes 


Ir is a little belated; but I should like to express 
regret at the passing of The Progressive, a sturdy, 
independent weekly of opinion which offered a forum 
to a capable group of writers, including John Haynes 
Holmes, Oswald Garrison Villard and Milton Mayer, 
the latter most unjustly and stupidly vilified in some 
circles as an ‘‘anti-Semite.” The Progressive was 
published by former Senator Robert LaFollette, Jr., 
and was ably edited by Morris H. Rubin. 

It did not see eye to eye with The New Leader on 
every issue; but there was a large and increasing 
common denominator of agreement between the two 
publications. Both were voices in the wilderness, 
crying for a decent peace based on Atlantic Charter 
principles; both opposed totalitarianism in any form 
and stood for authentic liberalism and expanding 
democracy against reaction, monopoly and dictator- 
ship. The independent weekly is a valuable antidote 
to the uniformity and the uninformed indifference to 
large international issues which one finds in too many 
American dailies. It is a pity that, as the fate of 
The Progressive shows, its economic road is so hard. 





End of 
The Progressive? 


HE announcement of the end of The Progressive, 

which was carried with a good deal of well- 

simulated sorrow: by many daily papers early 
in October, may turn out to be premature. The mem- 
bers of the staff of The New Leader cannot persuade 
themselves that this lively midwest sheet actually has 
disappeared for good and all. It occupied too large 
a place, it meant too much to all of us. 

In some ways the LaFollette’ weekly and The New 
Leader are different in their histories and purposes. 
But so far as their ideals are concerned, they have 
always come close together, especially in the fight for 
democracy against any sort of dictatorship. 

Since it began publication 38 years ago as La- 
Follette’s Magazine, The Progressive has come a long 
way. Years ago it graduated from being a mere 
family organ. In time it outgrew the intellectual 
limitations of pacifism and isolationism. Under the 
editorship of Morris H. Rubin since 1940, it has 
blossomed out into one of the most varied, most alert 
and most militant champions of liberalism in this 
country. There has always been something clean and 
clear and invigorating about its attitude. Never for 
a single issue has there been any smoky cloudiness 
with regard to Communism or Fascism which be- 
smirches a number of self-styled liberal journals. 

The Progressive has never compromised with the 
right or with the so-called left. It has stood for the 
old American spirit of telling the truth and going 
toward your objective in an honest and reasonable 
way. 

With its issue of October 6, this distinguished 
weekly suspended publication—but there is promise 
of a resurrection. Its troubles—with which The New 
Leader can sympathize—are, of course, financial. 
Within a year publishing expense have shot up 50 
percent. But if it can raise $200,000, the paper will re- 
appear in new and more attractive form. And $100,000 
is already in the bank. We wish Mr. Rubin and his 
collaborators a happy re-appearance—if for no better 
reason, to cause astonishment to those who shed so 
many crocodile tears over their present suspension. 


. g THE EGG AND I(ZVESTIA) 


“A controlled press is like an egg; 
if any part of it is bad, the whole is 
bad.”—Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
quoted in news item. 


How like an egg grown sadly old, 
The press pervertedly controlled. 


_As in the one, from yolk to shell 
Diffused are rotten taste and smell, 


So in the other, spreading out 
From word to word and all about, 


The lie implanted for a mission 
Contaminates the whole edition. 


Richard Armour 


An Editorial— _ 


This Fear 
of Planning 


HE Krug report shows that the task which w 

have assumed under the Marshall Plan is no 

beyond our capacity. But it does present diff 
culties and dangers. The public is most excited abo 
the part of the program involving food—mainly 
wheat. Fortunately we have had this year the best 
crop in our history, 1,400,000,000 bushels as against 
an average of 890,000,000. Were it not for the short 
corn crop, the necessary exports of grain could be 
provided without difficulty. But as things are, we 
must have a planned reduction in domestic consump<« 
tion. That is why we have had so much talk—and so} 
little action—about meatless Tuesdays and eggless 
Thursdays. 

The real squeeze, however, is in the steel situation, 
Europe cannot satisfy the conditions of the Marshall 
Plan unless she steps up her production of goods, 
And she cannot produce more goods without increasedi 
supplies of steel for powerhouses, railroad carsj 
machines. Production of steel requires coal, and ouf 
own coal production, like that of Europe, is kept 
down by lack of steel for coal cars. Here we have the 
really tragic bottleneck, and it is one that could havé 
been avoided. From 1940 to 1945 we raised ou 
rated steel production from 81,000,000 tons of ingo 
to 95,000,000 tons. We could do things like that wher 
war furnished the motive power and Government 
could control investment. But now, when there is no 
war, the steel magnates have allowed our capacity 
to slump to 91,000,000 tons. Worse yet, it is estis 
mated that during the current year our production 
will actually be about 85,000,000 tons. 

So, according to Secretary Krug, the Marshall Plan 
will put a strain on two parts of our economy—food) 
and steel. The management of food requires the cor 
operation of the entire population. The production: 
of enough steel requires the stepping up of capacity 
by the steel companies. Secretary Krug urges ‘‘co- 
operation by Government and industry.” He nowhere’ 
suggests that Government give vigorous leadership 
as it did during the war. Truman thinks that price? 
control and rationing are the marks of a ‘“‘police 
state.” We can save the peace and implement the 
Marshall Plan by putting to use our war-learned 
techniques. It remains to be seen whether we can be 
scared into failure by ilie throwing about of words. 
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